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Chronicle 


The Peace Conference.—The revised text of the terms 
of peace was handed to the Austrian plenipotentiaries on 
September 2, with instructions that it was to be accepted 
or rejected as framed within five days, 
unless an extension of time were 
asked. At the same time the Allied 
reply to the Austrian counter-proposals and a letter 
repeating the charge that Austria had precipitated the 
war was given to the delegates. On September 6 the 
Austrian Cabinet unanimously decided to recommend 
the Treaty to the National Assembly for acceptance. 
On September 7 the Peace Delegation at Paris was 
authorized to sign the Treaty, the vote in the Assembly 
having been 97 to 23 in favor of ratification. 

Sharp criticism of the action of the United States in 
warning Turkey to spare the Armenians is said to have 
been voiced in the Peace Conference. The criticism had 
its basis in the false assumption that 
the United States had acted officially 
in the matter over the head of the 
Supreme Council, and was emphasized by the fact that 
the Government at Washington had not accepted a 
mandate for the administration of Turkey. In reality 
the message to Turkey took the form of an unofficial 
communication made by Rear-Admiral Bristol, and in 
no sense implied that the United States was attempting 
to speak for the Peace Conference. Nevertheless the 
State Department at Washington has assumed full re- 
sponsibility for the action and has explained that Admiral 
Bristol was acting under instructions from Washington 
which has repeatedly issued such warnings in the inter- 
ests of humanity. The American mission to Syria, while 
refusing to make known its report until the latter had 
been communicated to the Government, is understood to 
favor the acceptance by the United States of a mandate 
both for Armenia and Syria. 

The Supreme Council served notice on Germany on 
September 5, that Article 61, paragraph 2 of the German 
Constitution, which admits and regulates participation of 
Austria in the German Parliament, 
constitutes a formal violation of 
Article 80 of Section VI of the Peace 
Treaty, and within fifteen days should be declared null 
and void in accordance with Article 178 of the Ger- 


Austria 


Armenia and 


Turkey 


Germany 


man Constitution which declares that “ Provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles cannot be affected by the 
Constitution.” 

After the acquiescence of the Archduke Joseph in 
the demands made by the Supreme Council, a new cabinet 
was formed by Stephen Friedrich, in which he assumed 
the post of Minister of the Interior 
in addition to the premiership. The 
Socialists refused his invitation to 
form part of the Cabinet. Later the Government of 
Premier Friedrich offered to resign on condition that 
the Allied Powers should recognize and negotiate with a 
new Government to be formed by Franz Heinrich as the 
regularly constituted authority in Hungary, and that 
Rumania should withdraw from the country and. while 
doing so should desist from disarming Hungarians and 
from requisitioning supplies. Pending the reply of the 
Supreme Council at Paris preparations for elections are 
being held up, under the plea that they are useless until 
some pledge of stability and permanence is given. 

Rumania, meanwhile, in spite of the courtesy of its 
notes to the Supreme Council, continues its aggressive 
policy towards Hungary and, more recently, towards 
Serbia. Premier Bratiano of Rumania, whose tenure 
of office is said to depend on the success of this policy, 
has instructed M. Misu, the Rumanian delegate to the 
Peace Conference, to call the attention of the Supreme 
Council to “the dangerous and pernicious character of 
the policy it has adopted towards Rumania,” saying that 
it fails to recognize the eminent service Rumania has 
rendered to the Allies in crushing Bolshevism in Hun- 
gary, and that the responsibility for chaotic conditions 
will not be Rumania’s should it be found advisable to 
withdraw beyond the Dvina. The Supreme Council has 
sent another representative to warn Rumania that unless 
orders are obeyed all relations with that State will be 
severed. 

The final disposition of Thrace has not been included 
in the Bulgarian Treaty, which is virtually completed, but 
will be part of the Treaty with Turkey. The agreement 
which was reached some time ago 
has been upset by the instructions 
of Mr. Wilson to the effect that he 
would accept neither the Polk nor the Tardieu settlement, 
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but would favor an altogether new settlement in virtue 
of which Greece would be given only the districts in- 
cluded in a strip of Thracian territory extending along 
the coast as far as Maronia and bounded on the east by 
a line drawn from Maronia to the Macedonian frontier. 
The northern part of Western Thrace and the north- 
western part of Eastern Thrace would go to Bulgaria 
and the rest of Thrace would go to make up the inter- 
national State of Constantinople. It is said that Greece 
will not accept the plan. 


The Peace Treaty.—The third session of the thir- 
teenth Parliament opened at Ottawa on September 1 with 
a short address from the throne, in which insistence was 
laid on the necessity of proceeding 
with all speed to the consideration of 
the Treaty of Peace. Press comment 
indicates that Article X will be one of the principal sub- 
jects of discussion. Sir Robert Borden, on September 2, 
inade a formal speech in which he asked that the Treaty 
be ratified with the shortest possible delay. An attempt 
was made to proceed to the discussion, but the opposition 
insisted on time to read and study the text of the Treaty. 
Sir Robert Borden replied that he had been able to secure 
only one copy of the French and English texts, although 
he had asked for 500 copies. 

Discussion of the Peace Treaty was resumed in the 
l‘rench Chamber on September 2. Captain Tardieu spoke 
for the Government, declaring that the peace was one 
which guarantees solidarity and jus- 
tice, in accordance with the principles 
for which French soldiers died, the 
war had been ended by am Allied victory, it should be 
followed by an Allied peace; and that the alliance be- 
tween Great Britain, France and. the United States safe- 
guarded France against German aggression. Obstruction- 
ist tactics were resorted to, but it is believed that the 
Treaty will be ratified by the Chamber of Deputies at 
an early date. Ratification by the Senate is expected 
to be completed in four: sittings. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee completed 
its revision of the Peace Treaty on September 4, when it 
voted to report the Treaty with four reservations, which 
are not explanatory additions but in- 
tegral parts of the resolution of rati- 
fication. This ratification is not ‘to 
be considered binding on the United States unless at 
least three of the principal Allied Powers concur in the 
proposed changes. The text of the resolution follows: 


Canada 


France 


The United States 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring 
therein), That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification 
of a Treaty.of Peace with Germany, signed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the United States and Germany and by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the twenty-seven Allied and Associated Powers, at 
Versailles, on June 28, 1919, with the following reservations and 


understandings to be made a part and a condition of such rati- 


fication, which ratification is not to take effect or bind the United 
States until the said following reservations and understandings 
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have been accepted as a part of and a condition of said instru- 
ment of ratification by at least three of the four principal Allied 
and Associated Powers, to wit: Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan: 

(1) The United States reserves to itself the unconditional 
right to withdraw from the League of Nations upon the notice 
provided in Article I of said Treaty of Peace with Germany. 

(2) That the United States declines to assume, under the pro- 
visions of Article X, or under any other article, any obligation 
to preserve the territorial integrity or political independence of: 
any other country, or to interfere in controversies between other 
nations, members of the League or not, or to employ the military 
or naval forces of the United States in such controversies, or 
to adopt economic measures, for the protection of any other 
country, whether a member of the League or not, against 
external aggression or for the purpose of coercing any other 
country, or for the purpose of intervention in the internal con- 
flicts or other controversies which may arise in any other coun- 
try, and no mandate shall be accepted by the United States 
under Article XXII., Part I, of the Treaty of Peace with Ger- 
many, except by action of the Congress of the United States. 

(3 The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to 
decide what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction, and 
declares that all domestic and political questions relating to its 
affairs, including immigration, coastwise traffic, tariff, com- 
merce, and all other domestic questions, are solely within the 
jurisdiction of the United States and are not under this Treaty 
submitted in any way either to arbitration, or to the considera- 
tion of the Council of the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
or to the decision or recommendation of any other Power. 

(4) The United States declines to submit for arbitration or 
inquiry by the Assembly or the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, provided for in said Treaty of Peace, any questions which 
in the judgment of the United States depend upon or relate to its 
long-established policy, commonly known as the’ Monroe Doc- 
trine; said doctrine is to be interpreted by the United States 
alone and is hereby declared to be wholly outside the jurisdiction 
of said League of Nations and entirely unaffected by any pro- 
vision contained in said Treaty of Peace with Germany. 


In addition to these four reservations the report is to 
contain the four amendments previously. accepted by the 
committee, which provide that Shantung shall be given 
to China instead: of Japan; that the United States shall 
have in the Council and Assembly of the League a num- 
ber of votes equal to that conferred on Great Britain; 
that the lesser dominions of Great Britain or any other 
Power shall not vote in any dispute which affects any 
part of the nation; and that the United States shall not 
participate in any Commissions established by the League, 
the Committee on Reparations alone excepted and in this 
latter case. only as instructed by.:the Government at 
Washington. Senator Fall’s proposed amendment on the 
international labor provisions was withdrawn. 

The majority report will be written by Senator Lodge, 
and the minority report will be filed by Senator Hitch- 
cock and will embody the objections of the Democratic 
members of the Committee to the reservations and 
amendments. It is said that differences between the 
“mild reservationist ” group of Republicans and those 
who favor the reservations reported by the committee, 
have narrowed down to disagreement as to the wording 
of the reservation on Article X, which they consider too 
drastic and likely to endanger the League. Partly with 
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a view to clearing up this disagreement Senator Mc- 
Cumber offered to the Senate six reservations as a sub- 
stitute for those reported by the Committee, the most 
important of which are the following: 


(2) That no obligation rests upon the United States under 
Article X., unless and until the Council of the League of Nations 
shall advise, and that the advice and suggestion of the Council 
as to the means of carrying the said obligations into effect are 
only advisory, and that any undertaking under the provisions of 
Article X. the execution of which may require the use of Ameri- 
can military and naval forces or economic measures can, under 
the Constitution, be carried out only by the action of the Con- 
gress, and that failure of the Congress to adopt the.suggestion 
of the Council of the League, or to provide such military or 
naval forces or economic measures, shall not constitute a viola- 
tion of the Treaty. 

(5) That, in advising and consenting to the ratification of said 
Treaty, the United States understands that the German rights 
and interests, renounced by Germany in favor of Japan under 
the provisions of Articles CLVI., CLVII., and CLVIII. of said 
Treaty are to be returned by Japan to China at the termination 
of the present war by the adoption of this Treaty, as provided in 
the exchanged notes between the Japanese and Chinese Govern- 
ments of date May 25,1915. 

President Wilson began his fight for unqualified ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty of Peace on September 4, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. In his speech the Presidegt said: “ The only 
people I owe any report to are you and the other citizens 
of the United States.” The points made in the opening 
speech of his campaign of appeal to the people were: that 
the establishment of the Treaty was a duty to the Ameri- 
cans who had died; that it would put an end to war ; that 
so far from crushing any people, it would tear away the 
chains of oppression and give small nations the right to 
live their own lives; that it was an attempt which had 
achieved ‘“ measurable” success to right the wrongs of 
Europe ; that no peace could be good unless it satisfied the 
people; and that the international labor organization 
would meet whether the Treaty were ratified or not. In 
his St. Louis addresses the President emphasized the con- 
tention that failure of thé United States to ratify the 
Peace Treaty would mean commercial isolation of this 
country from the rest of the world, and that it would be 
a serious blow to business interests if America were not 
represented on the reparation commission for the rehab- 
ilitation of Germany, because this commission would con- 
trol the trade of Germany and would stand at the cen- 
ter of the financial operations of the world. He also 
maintained that the United States had only two alterna- 
tives : “ armed isolation or peaceful partnership,” changes 
in Article X would bring about new hostilities and the 
United States must be ready for any eventuality, and as a 
consequence must keep a vast standing army, fully 
equipped and up to date, which would mean heavy taxes 
and a concentrated militaristic organization of govern- 
ment. This country, he declared, must take its part in 
reconstruction, and thosé who refused to take that part 
were “contemptible quitters.” In his speeches in Kan- 


sas City and Des Moines, the President insisted on the 
danger of Bolshevism spreading.to the United. States un- 
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less the Treaty were ratified: promptly ; he declared that 
the world was annoyed because America was hesitating 
to indorse an American document; that the Treaty was 
one of the first charters of mankind; that the solution 
of every domestic question waited on its adoption; that 
participation in the Treaty would bring more trade and 
money to the United States than abstention from it; that 
this country must guarantee the peace and permanent lib- 
erty of the rescued nations; that the Treaty was so clear 
that he could not find an obscure word in it. Speaking of 
his advocacy of the League and the Treaty he said: “ I 
have come to fight for a cause greater than the Senate, 
greater than the Government; a cause as great as man- 
kind. I intend, in office or not, to fight that batt'e as long 
as I live.” 


Ireland.—News from and about Ireland is not at all 
reassuring. The people are restive under a strain equiva- 
lent to that produced by war; the country is already quite 
full of British soldiers, and each week 
more are rushed across from Eng- 
land. The London Times declares: 

The state of Ireland grows daily worse. In confirmation of 
our repeated warnings, there comes news of increasing disorder 
throughout that country, and of consequent appeals to stronger 
methods ‘on the part of the Executive. The Prime Minister has 
sought time for the formulation of an Irish policy. He has no 
excuse for not realizing that the principal aims of an enlightened 
foreign and imperial policy cannot be realized until the Irish 
question is settled. He knows, or should know, that the very 
feasibility of a League of Nations, with all that it implies for 
the future of the British Commonwealth, depends in large meas- 
ure upon a just solution of the Irish problem. Our relations 
with the United States, nay, with our oversea Dominions, must 
be adversely and, perhaps, fatally affected by any protracted 
failure of British statesmanship to grapple successfully with this 
issue. No attempt to evade it, by making it subsidiary to a 
hypothetical scheme for the federalization of Great Britain, can 
satisfy the reasonable claims of the Irish nation or give to the 
British Government the power to speak with adequate and un- 
questioned authority in the councils of the civilized world. 


A special correspondent.of the aforesaid paper writes 
from Ireland that conditions are bad for England and are 
daily becoming worse, simply because the Executive is 
concerned not with relief, but with the suppression of 
the Irish national spirit. This correspondent deplores 
the fact that ball and bayonet are not used on the peo- 
ple; to his mind the policy of abstention from slaughter 
“marks the extreme of folly in encouraging the rebel 
element.” Another, and perhaps more peaceful English- 
man, Harold Spender, writes as follows to the Liberal 
British press : 

Let us make up our minds carefully and 
what is just to Ulster, insert it in the amending bill and then 
enforce it upon the whole of Irsland. Let us say to those who 
resist: “Stop that fooling.’ For we may be sure that if the 
Empire cannot enforce its will in this matter the Empire is 
doomed. 

Mr. James Tuohy, a keen observer of Irish politics, 
offers two explanations of the intensification of military 
oppression in Ireland: 
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(1) The desire to provide a pretext for not making any 
definite announcement on Irish policy, at least in the direction of 
Home Rule; (2) The desire to provide a “smoke screen” of 
false alarm about the plans of Sinn Fein, behind which his 
friend, Carson, can reorganize his Ulster rebel army. 

While statesmen are plotting and newspaper men are 
theorizing the Irish people are oppressed in an extraor- 
dinary way, as is evidenced from this statement of the 
Irish correspondent of the London Daily Express: 

The first step in the Government policy of suppressing Sinn 
Fein in this troubled county [Clare] was to stop the monthly 
market day at Ennis. Soldiers with helmets and _ rifles 
were stationed across the roads leading to the town and turned 
back the long string of farmers bringing their pigs and pro- 
duce. Among visitors at the seaside-places, like Kilkee and 
Lahinch, however, there was considerable panic and exodus, 
but as these places are intensely overcrowded it made little 
difference financially. The whole county is now an armed 
camp. The hillsides are white with huts. Police barracks are 
occupied by soldiers, all in full war equipment. There is every 
outward sign that the authorities are determined to grapple 
with the lawlessness that has reigned in Clare for years. The 
Sinn Feiners profess to laugh at the intentions of the military 
and police. They say that if the proclamation is seriously put 
into action in Clare it will be necessary to do the same through- 


steel 


out Ireland. 

What the London Times thinks of the probable effect 
of this state of affairs is clear from these words: 

The hope that an array of military force might cow the Irish 
into a frame of mind compatible with the eventual acceptance 
of some moderate measure of devolution has plainly miscarried. 
The process of government is rapidly curving in the direction of 
a vicious circle to which coercion is driven; if, indeed, it be not 
seeking occasion for further displays of rigor. Between the 
extremes of coercion and resistance the patience of moderate 
elements in Ireland is becoming exhausted and in despair they 
are drifting into the ranks of Sinn Fein. The British Govern- 
ment, for their part, drift no man knows whither. If they have 
a policy they fail to proclaim it, and if they are conscious of the 
dangers of delay they show no sign of aivoiding them. 

Carson is still breathing fire. He demands the repeal 
of the Home Rule act, denounces all concessions, and 
declares he will set Ulster’s dogs of war on Lloyd 
George. This is his message to America: 

I once more seriously say to America, “ You attend to your 
own affairs and we will attend to ovrs. You look after your 
own questions at home, and we will look after ours.” We will 
not brook interference in our affairs By any country, however 
powerful. It was not for that that we waged the Great War 
of Independence which has just concluded. 

Here, at home, Mr. Frank Walsh has made known 
what took place in Paris between himself and Mr. 
The President refused to ask for safe conduct 
for the Irish delegates who sought to 
get a hearing at the Peace Conference 
and told the American committee 
they would have to discuss the matter individually with 
the “ Big Four.” Mr. Walsh then related the story of 
the atrocities done in Ireland and pointed out that Lloyd 
George had been untrue to his promises. To this Mr. 
Wilson countered by charging that the American com- 
mittee had complicated matters by the speeches delivered 
in Ireland. The President was requested to have a talk 
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with Lloyd George in order to find out how deeply he was 
offended. This was refused and the interview was over. 
It is worthy of note that the President warned Mr. 
Walsh not to try to “put him in bad with people at 
home ”’ or he would retaliate. At the conclusion of the 
interview Mr. Wilson said: “I did not succeed in get- 
ting all I came after. I should say—I should say that 
there was a great deal—no, I will not put it that way— 
there were a lot of things that I hoped for but did not 
get.” 


Mexico.— Mexican affairs, civil and ecclesiastical, are, 
as usual, badly tangled. Despite reports to the contrary 
no relief has come to the Church: the Constitution has 
not been amended and petty restric- 
tions are quite as numerous as ever. 
True, the Bishops have returned, but 
not all of them have been allowed to go to their sees. Dur- 
ing the week the ordinary outrages occurred, followed 
in those instances where the victims were American cit- 
izens, by diplomatic apologies. Included in Carranza’s 
message to-Congress was a long report from the Mexican 
Foreign Office. This report complained of the “ anti- 
Mexican propaganda carried on in the United States” 
and declared that the Government of the United States 
made suggestions which, if followed, “ would deliberately 
destroy our [Mexican] liberty for legislation and nullify 
our right to progress in accordance with our own ideas.” 
Added to this is an accusation that the United States 
‘has not complied with treaty obligations regarding the 
extradition of criminals,’ whereas, on the other hand, 
Mexico has been prompt in endeavors to bring bandits to 
book. The message carps at the United States for retain- 
ing the customs collected at Vera Cruz, and proceeds to 
deny absence of strict neutrality om Mexico’s part, dur- 
ing the late war. Referring to the League of Nations 
and the Monroe doctrine the report says: 

Some of the nations, including Mexico, were excluded [from 
the League]. Not that Mexico had so conducted herself as to 
merit such exclusion or had made any request to be admitted into 
this international organization. She did not request admission 
because the bases which sustained the League did not establish, 
either in respect to the organization or the performance of its 
functions, a perfect equality for all nations and for all races, 
while Mexico had proclaimed as the leading principle of its in- 
ternational policy that all the States of the world should have the 
same rights and obligations, so that no individual within a State 
should have power to invoke privileged protection through being 
a foreigner, or for any other cause. 

As the Peace Conference in Paris discussed the question of 
the Monroe Doctrine, the Government of Mexico thought fit in 
this case to declare publicly and officially to notify the Govern- 
ments friendly to Mexico that it did not and would not recog- 
nize that doctrine, inasmuch as it was established without the 
volition of all the peoples of America, without their having been 
consulted, and because the doctrine constituted an attack upon 
the sovereignty of Mexico and forcible tutelage over all the 


American republics. 
Meantime Carranza is being assailed by many of his 
former friends, especially by Alvarado. 


A Perfect 
Muddle 
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The President’s Sense of Delicacy 


C. M. WAAGE 


“the delicacy of his position with reference to 

Irish Freedom.” In explanation of this, ac- 
cording to the “ Universal Service,” the President, di- 
rectly after his home-coming address to the Senate, in- 
formed a gathering of Democratic Senators that it was 
impossible for the proponents of Irish independence to 
obtain recognition at the Peace Conference on the ground 
that the “ conference is concerned with territory, taken 
from the enemy and not possessed by the Allies, whereas 
the Irish question relates to territory which is recognized 
by international law as belonging to Great Britain.” 

This statement makes it particularly interesting to 
learn something about international law and how it may 
be applied to Ireland. To delve exhaustively into the 
subject would be beyond the scope of this paper ; we must 
necessarily deal with it somewhat briefly, attempting at 
the same time to eiucidate some of the more salient 
points. 

The following definition and comments are taken from 
the “British Encyclopedia.” The definition therefore, 
was submitted to the British public as authoritative. It 
is formulated by Professor E. Robertson. He says in the 
introduction to his article: 


M: WILSON has expressed himself in regard to 


International law is the name now generally given to the 
rules of conduct, accepted as binding inter se by the nations— 
or at all events the civilized nations—of the world. International 
law, as a whole, is capable of being very differently interpreted 
according to the point of view from which it is regarded, 
and its rules vary infinitely in point of certainty and acceptance. 
According to the ideas of the leading English school of jurists 
it is an impropriety to speak of these rules as being laws; they 
are merely moral principles—positive, it is true, in the sense 
that they are recognized in fact, but destitute of the sanctioning 
force, which is the distinguishing quality of law. 


Here, then, we have a brief general statement of the 
meaning of international law in the British sense of the 
term. Reading on a little further we come upon the 
following passage: 


A further question of the highest importance may arise 
when a portion of an existing State rises in rebellion and sets 
up a claim to independence. Here again the question is one of 
fact. If the rebels have succeeded in establishing a govern- 
ment it is the right and duty of the nations to recognize the 
fact, and each nation may judge for itself whether the time 
for recognition has come. Premature recognition would he 
regarded as an aid to rebellion, inconsistent with the rules of 
international law. ‘The criterion, suggested by practice and 
authority, is whether the old government has ceased to contend 
in fact against the revolutionary State. But other nations are 
not bound to wait until the older government has itself rec- 
ognized the new. 


The writer now proceeds to tell us that in international 
law it is said there are four modes of acquiring territory. 
The first two are unimportant for the present purpose. 
Leaving them out we read: 


(3) Gifts, purchase or treaty and (4) conquest in war. . . 
Sovereignty exercised de facto over any State makes it the 
territory of the sovereign State. This is a deduction of what 
has already been said on the subject of recognition, and the 
modes of acquisition, here described, would only be appealed to 
in default of such unequivocal possession. In former times a 
Bull of the Pope has been set up as a title, e. g., the famous 
Bull of Alexander VI, granting to Spain all lands west of a 
north and south line drawn a hundred leagues west of the 
Azores. No such acquisition would now be recognized even 
by a Catholic State. In modern times the acquisition of terri- 
tory is to some extent governed by the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants. As an abstract principle of international justice the 
transfer of territory from one sovereignty to another should 
be with the consent of the people. But this is not yet a recog- 
nized rule of international law, although in many recent cases 
of acquisition of new territory a certain amount of deference 
has been paid to it. 


As bearing upon the last argument we may digress by 
quoting Joseph Alden: “ The theory of modern political 
science is that sovereignty resides in the people and that 
government is merely the agency by which it is exer- 
cised.”” 

We now proceed to the question: “ How did Eng- 
land get possession of Ireland?’ Now-a-days all his- 
torians appear to agree upon the same answer, which we 
may here present as given by Lingard. Lingard tells us 
that Henry II (1154-1183), pursuing a hereditary ambi- 
tion to possess himself of Ireland and having no scruples 
as to methods, dispatched John of Salisbury to Rome to 
express his desire to Pope Adrian IV. He gave as his 
reason that he wished to 


provide instruction for an ignorant people, extend to Ire- 
land the annual payment of Peter-pence and extirpate vice 
from the Lord’s vineyard, but that, as every Christian island 
was the property of the Holy See he did not presume to make 
the attempt without the advice and consent of the successor 
to Peter. 


In response the Pope accepted and asserted the right of 
sovereignty in the following words: 


Certainly, it is beyond a doubt (and the nobility itself has 
recognized the truth of it) that Ireland and all the islands upon 
which Christ, the Son of Justice, has shone and which have 
embraced the doctrine of the Christian Faith belong of right 
to St. Peter and the Holy Roman Church. 


This is part of the famous Bull which admittedly gave 
Henry the right to invade and possess himself of Ireland. 
Nor is there anything strange or surprising about this 
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fact. It was consistent with the tenor of the age, it was, 
so to speak, the international law of the age. Other 
Popes followed the same procedure, Eugene IV, Alex- 
ander VI and their contemporaries did not protest. It is 
not the place here to discuss how far the charges of the 
English King were correct or exaggerated. We may 
merely note in passing that Giraldus Cambrensis, the 
famous historian, who was far from biased in favor of 
Ireland, relates that Cardinal Vivian after a long conver- 
sation with ths King said: “ Never did I witness this 
man’s equal ir. lying;” and we have it on another au- 
thority that tle King of France declared to Henry’s 
ambassadors that their master was so full of fraud and 
deceit, so regardless of his word and covenant that it was 
impossible to put faith in him. However, our present 
concern is merely to fix the time when England obtained 
sway over Ireland and the manner in which this was 
effected. 

Having now quoted British interpretation of interna- 
tional law and having remarked upon Mr. Wilson’s 
scruples, lest he run counter to it, let us follow the trend 
of our observations and see where it leads us. We re- 
member the contention of leading English jurists that so- 
called international law is really not law but rather 
“moral principles.’ And against this background we 
place Professor Robertson’s assertion that as an abstract 
principle of international justice the transfer of terri- 
tory from one sovereignty to another should be with 
the consent of the people, or, as Alden puts it: “ The 
theory of modern political science is that sovereignty 
resides in the peoples.” 

The present condition of Ireland allows us to deal with 
the matter of recognizing the Republic. Professor Robert- 
son says: “If the rebels have succeeded in establishing 
a government it is the right and duty of the nations to 
recognize the fact,’ and again: ‘“ Other nations are not 
bound to wait till the older government has recognized 
the independence of the new.” Thus France did not 
wait for the older State to recognize the new in the case 
of our own rebellion, and the United States “can and 
ought to recognize ” the Irish Republic, it is “ their right 
and duty” according to an English authority. Hence 
Mr. Wilson’s sense of delicacy is uncalled for. 

And now, as to England’s claim upon Ireland! Ac- 
cording to the same authority she has none whatever. It 
was originally given to England by a Pope, but our au- 
thority says: “ No such acquisition would now be recog- 
nized,” for Hadrian’s grant could surely not be con- 
sidered more valid than Alexander’s. 

Mr. Wilson is the author of a book which he calls 
“ The New Freedom.” Ina chapter, headed “ The Way 
to Resume” he urges the reader to peruse “a passage 
from the Virginia Bill of Rights, that immortal docu- 
ment,” he says, “ which has been a model for declarations 
of liberty through the rest of the continent.” He then 
quotes. the passage as follows: 
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That all power is vested in, and consequently derived from 
the people; that magistrates are their trustees and servants and 
at all time amenable to them. 

That government is, or ought to be, instituted for the 
common benefit, protection and security of the people, nation 
or community; of all the various modes and forms of govern- 
ment, that is the best which is capable of producing the greatest 
degree of happiness and safety, and is most effectively secured 
against the danger of mal-administration; and that, when any 
government shall be found inadequate or contrary to these 
purposes, a majority of the community hath an indubitable, 
inalienable, and indefeasible right to reform, alter or abolish 
it, in such manner as shall be judged most conducive to the 
public weal. 


These words are inspired words. They are the human 
expression for the Divine call which bids all men to the 
wedding feast. They are not meant only for the men of 
Virginia, their sound is the clarion note of human rights, 
calling to all the peoples of the earth. 

But Mr. Wilson is embarrassed at the very sound to 
which he asks us to listen. The author of “ The New 
Freedom ” finds himself in a “ delicate position,” when 
it comes to the freedom of Ireland. Could anyone who 
preaches American principles for one moment forget that 
American ideals over-ride and over-rule all old-world 
theories of State-craft and vicious manipulation of poli- 
tics? The American soldier showed his superb courage 
on the battlefield; the American statesman is expected 
to show himself no less courageous in the council 
chamber. 

Meanwhile we are asked to preach self-determination 
to distant nations, some of them scarcely within the pale 
of civilization, and at the same time we are offered a seat 
in the grand-stand of nations, from which to view with- 
out dissent the vile enslavement and the most barbarous 
treatment of.a people, second to none in fortitude, in 
morals, in heroism, in arts and letters, to see them 
crushed and tortured with brutal ferocity by our own 
associates, who are blind to justice and deaf to the call 
of shame. We are, in fact, asked to sit down with the 
oppressors of Ireland and, so to speak, aid and abet them 
in their nefarious treatment of a noble race. Well may 
we ask in wonderment: “ How is it that Mr. Wilson, 
who is so sensitive that he shrinks from demanding the 
freedom of Ireland on the very ground of his own 
original suggestion of self-determination, does not hes- 
itate to urge Americans to subscribe to a deal, the loath- 
some horror of which would draw tears from the eyes 


—of strong men?” 


Mr. Wilson may dismiss his fears and put away that 
sense of delicacy which has robbed him of his own 
golden speech on occasions when it would have won for 
him ‘the. confidence of his country and the admiration of 
all true men and women. Americans love a strong, 
courageous man, who will stand up for the weak and 
down-trodden and help those, who are in sorrow and in 
distress; but no American can stand idly by and see a 
fellow-creature perish. es 
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and Italians 


Henry E. O’KeEerre, C.S.P. 


LTHOUGH not always a perfidious person, the 

proselyter institutes perfidy. There is no crass- 

ness about his ignorance, yet he is profoundly 
ignorant. Since he sometimes draws his sustenance by 
proselyting, he is not always in good faith when he 
steals away the good faith of others. However, there 
may be moments when he acts prompted by what the 
moralists would term a mixed motive. Hardly ever is 
he provoked by what the ascetic theologians would call 
the principle of detachment. He is part of the refined 
system which is encompassed with the economic and re- 
ligious insincerities which fester around what are called 
social settlement houses. 

My memory serves me so pleasantly when I think of 
Edwin Booth’s splendid rendition of Iago’s contempt for 
one who would steal the trash in his purse, and his fear 
of one who would steal away the precious boon of his 
good name. 

Proselytism steals a jewel more costly than a good 
name. It roots out the faith from that spiritual Kingdom 
within the hearts of even little children. Pre-eminently 
is this so in respect to the proselytism of the children of 
that inexpressibly brilliant country, Italy. Huddled in 
the infectious tenements of our American cities the 
struggle for material betterment is normal in such a 
quick-witted race, indeed, highly commendable. Gold 
is a strenuous temptation for every people on the face of 
the earth. Why are we shocked that it should be so for 
the children of a poverty-stricken nation like Italy? 

How execrable is that wretch, who, knowing all the 
facts, would feed the body, but only on the condition of 
stealing away the bread and wine of the soul! What a 
horrible fallacy to presume that a soup-school or a 
swimming-pool can supply moral strength or sweetness 
even to that ingenuous faith in the hearts of little 
children! Yet this is what these bloodless and broken 
sects of Christendom, with their insincere sociologists, 
are vainly attempting to do. Thousands of dollars go 
out and gratify the venality of an army of officials con- 
sumed with the mixed passion of proselyting Italians 
and at the same time foraging for themselves. The 
horror of it is more patent when we remember what the 
rich glow of an authentic faith means to an Italian. 

Of all countries in the world, Italy the most forbids 
any expression of vulgarity. In a land where all 
language is music and the rustle of a leaf a song, even 
one strident voice is out of place. Italian air is redolent 
with the aroma of faith. Because of this, even the 
smallest places are enveloped with religious mystery and 
charm. He who cannot feel the faith of Italy has lost 
the spiritual sense. A superficial tourist is a grave 
scandal in any country, but infinitely more so on Italian 


soil. To know Italy and Italians one must be not only 
courteous and gifted with the gift of distinction, but also 
possessed with the fine grace of religious perception. To 
speak of Italy one must first forget its failings, and love 
it. To the full spirit it is a most lovable land, and its 
people the most affectionate in the world. Every honor- 
able word concerning that picturesque country is a 
literary contribution when the author is an intimate and 
sincere observer. 

Within the church, which harbors the Holy House, in 
the town of Loretto, I saw an Italian peasant woman 
with a sickly child in her arms. She was for all the 
world, a Mater Dolorosa herself. There was a gentle 
melancholy in her dark eyes, a softness in her hair and 
a grace about her head which the pre-Raphaelite limners 
give to the Madonna. She held the tiny lips of her 
bambino to the stones of the Holy House, that they for 
healing, might be kissed. In her broken, halting dialect 
and dramatic manner, even a stupid foreign observer 
could detect the vivid glory of her faith. She spoke to 
the Madonna as mother to mother, as if Christ’s Mother 
were a thing of fine flesh and blood before her. For this 
Italian mother, faith had become sight. It was of little 
import whether the Angels over night had translated the 
Holy House from Illyria, or the Crusaders had brought 
it from Palestine, the print of her baby’s lips upon its 
sacred stones would be an instrument of healing to his 
body. He had kissed not only the blue border of the 
Virgin’s garment but the blue tassel on’ the Levite robe 
of her Son. 

Such is the type of Italian mother that has sent her 
sons and daughters to this American Republic. They 
are like exiles from Milan and Genoa in the north, but 
most’ of all from Sicily, Calabria and Naples in the 
south. The ways of our ancient and gracious Faith are 
in the corpuscles of their red blood. It is the vilest of 
occupations to eke out a livelihood by destroying. this 
profound, historical gift which has bestowed for cen- 
turies comfort and solace to millions of Italian hearts. 
The proselyter is a most malign and virulent sociological 
influence. His malignance has such a play of sincerity 
that wealthy constituencies open out their coffers for his 
support. So there are gymnasiums and moving pictures 
and Christmas presents all in profuse command to quench 
that faith, that light which is seen neither on land nor 
sea. If the perceptions of the proselyter were ultimately 
affectionate, they would be worthy of reverence, but they 
are venal to a high and oft-times a low degree. But 


how can he love Italians who is outside the Fold of the 
Faith? Even Ruskin and Symonds with all their wealth 
of élegant Italian detail, possess only the love of appre- 
ciation but not of benevolence. 


Of course, they are 
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honorable and gracious, because they have safeguarded 
the point of honor. Not so is this with the proselyter 
who skulks around the social settlement houses of our 
seething American cities, his purpose even though mixed 
is out of harmony with all that is Divine. 

But if we have nothing but malediction for him what 
shall we say of those indifferent citizens in the common- 
wealth of our Holy Faith? What shall we say of the 
unappreciative pastor who is naturally so appreciative? 
Is he careless of this acute Italian problem because he 
is unjustly censorious and educated beyond his intelli- 
gence? When the Italian is wary of him and will sup- 
port neither church nor school, why will he forget that 
the Italian for centuries has known but a beneficed 
clergy and that even the richest basilicas have been 
reared by the munificent bounty of noble hands. Perhaps 
the more is the pity! However even to judge of it in- 
correctly is but beside the point. The Italian problem is 
here and must be religiously met. 

A facile mind may be alive to every phase of moral 
beauty in Italy, but it is the religious heart which per- 
ceives the beauty in its gentle decay. There are stretches 
of Italy which the unwholesome breath of doubt and of 
the newer civilization, has never touched. The artless- 
ness of Italian faith has created an atmosphere of art 
which hangs over these odd places in the midst of their 
dignified dissolution. The Faith of the Holy Universal 
Church alone has been the fruitful mother and tender 
patroness of all these inutterable historic and artistic 
charms. 

All these and mure would the proselyter wrest to his 
own disreputable service by robbing the Italian of that 
perennial source of his all—his wit and art, his senti- 
ment and delight. 

The obtuse observer of our Italians in these United 
States is dense because he has not caught the spirit of 
place, much less does he measure the spirit of man. Be- 
cause the Italians take their religion genially it must not 
always be concluded that they are not seriously spiritual. 
One must be quick to see what is of the core of religion 
and what is the manifestation of national and racial 
temperament. 

It is a rare delight to come upon even an American 
priest, who is analytic enough to wholly understand the 
Italian people. It is quite as interesting to receive the 
impressions of one who has a zest for their moral se- 
curity and who is susceptible to the real and inner opera- 
tions of their complex traditions. We are never confused 
at the ill repute of the touts and gamblers who hound 
the racing haunts like Saratoga. But a shallow American 
wayfarer is shocked at light-hearted Siena, with its 
Palio, where a horse-race is indeed an innocent merri- 
ment. He is shocked again when the jockey’s banner is 
taken to the Cathedral to be blessed, or when the suc- 
cessful horse stands at the head of the banquet table 
before a manger filled with the finest delicacies a horse 
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can eat. There is an act of faith even in Italian sports. 

Think of the faith of Loretto! It is but a tiny spot, yet 
call it by its name and troops of angels hover around the 
poet’s mind. Think of the wayside shrines in Lucca in 
the month of June! See the olive trees and vineyards 
and church towers standing like naked spears against. a 
sky soft enough to touch! 

Who that saw can ever forget the divine design in 
the waters below or in the heavens above the Adriatic? 
Assisi is in the heart of the Umbrian hills, yet even in 
this our time of spiritual doubt, many a pilgrim would 
travel barefooted on the sacred soil of the good St. 
Francis, for was it not in Assisi that he held sweet con- 
verse with the birds and swooned away for very love at 
the comeliness of the wild flowers? There is a sacred- 
ness even in Rimini, for the gossips now are silent and 
the stones alone tell all the tragic horror of Francesca’s 
guilty passion. 

Lights and flowers and color and florid music must 
feed the Latin faith. Italy’s faith is not suffering from 
the irreverence of the modern spirit. Italy’s faith is 
eternally great and beautiful te all except the blind and 
the foolish. Its test of faith—morality—is of the highest 
order—that is why all the lovers are romantic and the 
women easily beautiful and naturally chaste. This is 
the reason, too, why the proselyter is like the kings of 
Shakespere—superfluous, if not base. 

Fie! fie, upon this proselyter, may he die the death! 


Labor Democracy 


JoserpH Husstetn, S. J. 


¢ 6 PD ACK to the gilds!” is the cry of our age. Many 

who, at first blush, might repudiate any such 
intention are in reality working eagerly to bring about 
their own gild ideals. Nothing therefore is of greater 
importance at the present moment than a clear concep- 
tion of the true nature of the medieval craft gilds, on 
which, with proper adaptations, every modern program 
of reconstruction must be based. Aside from some of 
the early merchant or town gilds, they afford us the 
only instance of industrial democracy throughout the 
whole extent of the world’s history. 

It would be folly to claim for them an absolute per- 
fection. Like all other human institutions, they passed 
through various stages of development. This paper 
is confined solely to the period when gildhood was in 
flower. A great similarity existed among the trade gilds 
of all the various Catholic countries of the Middle Ages. 
They everywhere gradually assumed the same forms of 
industrial organization, but they did not everywhere 
progress with the same rapidity or show the same high 
conceptions of industrial democracy. The period during 
which gildhood may be said to have arrived at its full 
flowering season began in some countries with the thir- 
teenth century, and it lasted until the close of the fif- 
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teenth. Craft gilds however existed at an even earlier 
period and continued until a considerably later date, not 
seldom maintaining themselves in a more or less prosper- 
ous condition. 

The craft gilds were not established for the sake of 
creating an exclusive trade monopoly. Every craftsman 
was welcomed, and even urged to join his own craft 
gild. Their purpose was to include within each associa- 
tion all the approved workmen employed in the same 
trade within the same town. The number of these gilds 
increased with the constantly increasing specialization 
of the crafts themselves, until finally almost every in- 
dustry was divided into a variety of gilds. There was a 
period when this separation became excessive, but we 
are speaking of the craft gilds at their perfection. Their 
object was the regulation of trading conditions within 
their own locality. Hence the necessity of bringing into 
the gild or including under its economic control every 
townsman who desired to engage in any organized craft. 
Instances were not wanting where craft gilds, like our 
modern federations of labor, extended over entire dis- 
tricts. Thus the great Silesian Tailors’ Gild embraced 
in its jurisdiction no fewer than twenty-five towns. Both 
the cutlers’ and the builders’ gilds of Germany were 
federalized into four central organizations. 

Trade monopoly, however, was sought, not for its 
own sake but as the sole condition under which the gild 
could effectively exercise the management and super- 
vision of its own craft. In this way only was it possible 
to legislate regarding the price of raw material as well 
as of the finished product; to determine the maximum 
hours of work, the number of apprentices and journey- 
men that might be engaged by a single master, the years 
of apprenticeship and the wages of employees ; to inspect 
in the interest of the consumer the quantity, measure or 
weight of the product offered for sale; to prevent, in 
fine, undue competition, excessive wealth or unneces- 
sary poverty. In this way only could the highest stand- 
ards of workmanship and of morality be secured. No 
one might be admitted into a craft gild who had not 
given due evidence of technical skill or whose fair name 
was sullied in any respect. As W. Cunningham rightly 
says upon this point: 

The purpose of these gilds was the regulation of work in such 
fashion that the public might be well served and that the trade 
might therefore flourish * * * The effort was to secure 
satisfactory conditions for production—skilled workers and 
honest materials—and to ensure a price which should be 
“reasonable” to receive and therefore reasonable to pay for 
such ware thus made. 


The fact that there might exist, under such a system, 
a number of “ half-taught helpers and unskilled labor- 
ers,” not included in the membership of any of the craft 
gilds, does not militate against the purely democratic 
nature of these associations. True democracy, industrial 
as well as political, is not a blind leveling process, but 
a condition of society in which the rights of all are 
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religiously respected, and ample opportunities for econ- 
omic self-development are offered. The chimerical con: 
ception of a society which would obliterate all distinc- 
tions is not to be classed as an ideal of democracy but 
as a mad utopia. It is not built up on the Gospel of 
Christ nor on the nature of man. The gilds at their per- 
fection never overlooked the needs and rights of all the 
classes comprised within the commonwealth. They knew 
of no class warfare such as was later to arise. The 
master workman had attained his full political and 
economic liberty and did not envy those who might be 
above him in legal or spiritual authority, nor did he for- 
get the rights of those who, in the same religious spirit, 
were duly subject to him in his own little workshop. 
In this happy age, as Professor Seligman says: 


A conflict of interests was unknown. The journeyman always 
looked forward to the period when he would be admitted to the 
freedom of the trade. This was as a rule not difficult for an 
expert workman to attain. No insuperable obstacle was thrown 
in his path. In fact there was no superabundance of skilled 
labor at this time. It was a period of supremacy of labor over 
capital, and the master worked beside the artisan. 


The exclusiveness of the gilds was not therefore of 
the nature of a modern monopoly, since all who would 
properly qualify themselves, as true men and true work- 
ers, might be admitted. When in later years serious 
economic restrictions were introduced, it was merely a 
sign that the craft gilds, like many of the continental 
merchant gilds before them, had arrived at the period 
of their decline. That abuses might exist at any period 
is sufficiently obvious. They can nowhere be eliminated. 
Thus we read of complaints brought as early as 1321 
against the London weavers that they were misusing 
their power by demanding excessive entrance fees for 
admission to their gild and so unduly limiting the num- 
ber of licensed workmen. In general, however, a smail 
entrance fee only was exacted, and taxes were levied 
for special purposes. Regular dues were exacted at a 
later period only. But donations were frequent, bequests 
were constantly made, and _ the gilds were always 
financially well supplied. 

The trade monopoly, legally exercised by the craft 
gilds, was always a great advantage to the town itself. 
Not seldom the organization of a gild was insisted upon 
by the municipal authorities in order to secure the proper 
regulation of production and sale. The reputation, and 
consequently the prosperity of a town,, depended upon 
the quality of its wares. To maintain this at its highest 
mark the viligance of a thoroughly organized craft gild 
was indispensable. Besides, it saved all the civic ex- 
penses that would else be incurred for the citizens by a 
large corps of municipal and police officials. As a perti- 
nent example we may instance the reasons given for the 
establishment of the Bristol gild, probably in 1392, which 
was known as “The Craft of St. John the Baptist and 
the Craft of Tailors.” 

“ The craft of tailors in this honorable town has been 
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and is still greatly slandered in many parts of the realm,” 
we are informed in the craft ordinances. The reason 
alleged is that any person might practise the craft at 
that time, though “not skilled in the art of clothing, 
or not belonging to the business, or one who steals the 
cloth entrusted to him, to the great slander of the town 
and craft, and to the danger of the people in default 
that good ordinance is not made in this town.” It was 
therefore ordained that, as in London, in York and in 
other towns of the realm: “No man of the craft of 
tailors shall be received into the franchise or freedom 
of this craft to cut any cloth, unless he be first pre- 
sented by the master and wardens of the craft to the 
mayor of this town, as an able and skilful person in his 
craft.” If therefore it could be shown that he was of 
good condition, good name and full perfect in his trade, 
he was to be received into the gild. All further re- 
sponsibility concerning malpractice of any kind in the 
tailoring business of the town was thenceforth taken 
by the gild. 

To carry into effect the many craft rules regarding 
quantity and quality of work, prices and hours, pur- 
chase, sharing and sale, it is evident that an extensive 
craft jurisdiction was required. The amount of civic 
authority and executive power thus delegated to the 
craft officials varied largely in different countries and 
at different times. The gilds had their own courts in 
which members were tried for delinquencies and pun- 
ished with fines. It is not improbable that in some in- 
stances the gild jurisdiction was almost absolute within 
its own province. Thus the London weavers could in- 
sist upon trial before their own court rather than before 
the.civil authorities. Or the process was reversed and 
the gildman was directly tried before his own gild court 
for the violation of gild statutes, but remained at liberty 
to demand a trial before the mayor. Thus the regula- 
tion of an English cutlers’ gild, drawn up in 1344, reads: 
“ As to all those of the said trade who do not wish to 
be tried by the wardens of the trade for the time being, 
the names of such shall be presented to the mayor and 
aldermen, and by them shall be judged.” 

Gild courts were held at regular intervals, presided 
over by gild officials. A gild sergeant was sent to sum- 
mon offenders. Thus, unlike many of our modern laws 
dealing with the interests of industry or commerce, all 
the gild regulations regarding production, purchase and 
sale «,ere strictly carried out with neither the delay nor 
the expense of our modern systems. The penalties of 
money imposed were applied to the needs of the asso- 
ciation or devoted to the purchase of wax for candles 
which every gild burned at its shrines or in its churches. 
Confiscation of articles illegally purchased or produced 
was also within the gild jurisdiction. Most serious of 
all punishments, however, was that which expelled a 
member from the gild, whether for immorality or ob- 
durate violation of laws, and so excluded him from the 
right to practise his craft in the town as master crafts- 
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man. The statutes in conformity with which these 
sentences were passed had usually been drawn up by 
the craftsmen themselves and received the municipal 
sanction or the seal of some higher authority. They 
thus rightfully became the law of the city for which 
the gild was established and contributed their own im- 
portant share towards promoting the common good of all 
the inhabitants. They were drawn up with no selfish 
hand, but in a spirit of fair play for all and thus effec- 
tively prevented both profiteering and special privilege, 
unjust pay and high prices, careless labor and over- 
work. 


Religion and the Soldier 


Ricuarp A. MuttKowskI, PH.D. 


GROUP of American soldiers had attended a Sun- 

day High Mass in a French church. During the 
Sacrifice they had listened and observed silently and imi- 
tated others in their devotional acts. Later on they dis- 
cussed their experiences as they walked along the streets. 
From their conversation it was evident that most of them 
were non-Catholic and that this was perhaps the first 
time they had assisted at a Catholic service. 

“It was interesting enough,” said one soldier. “ But 
I could not understand what it was all about. What does 
it all mean?” 

A corporal, a Catholic, volunteered the answer. “ That 
was the Sacrifice of the Mass.” 

“T know that. But what does it mean? Your priest 
goes back and forth, turns around, sings, the bell tinkles, 
people rise, they kneel, they sit, and so on. But I do 
not understand it.” 

“The Mass? That’s simple,’ said the corporal. 
“There are five chief parts in the Mass: the introduc- 
tion, the offertory, the consecration, communion, and 
thanksgiving.” 

“Our Protestant service is different,” remarked an- 
“In ours the main thing is the sermon. 
It was secondary 


other soldier. 
In your church the sermon was short. 
to the rest of the service, that’s clear.” 

“Well,” said the corporal who evidently was better 
informed than average Catholics usually are, “our re- 
ligion centers around the Sacrifice of the Mass. When 
you examine ancient and modern creeds, even that of the 
savage, you find that they generally center around a sacri- 
fice made to God, or to gods. Man sacrifices something 
he cherishes to his deity. The Greeks burnt offerings 
before their Gods, the Romans sacrificed animals, costly 
incense, jewels and the like, the Jews slaughtered 
chosen animals and gave a tenth of their incomes. But 
they all offered created things. We Catholics differ by 
offering the choicest, God’s own uncreated Son to God 
Himself. That is what Christ did Himself, and the 
Church follows Him. That offering is embodied in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Bread and wine are consecrated, 
changed into the Body and Blood of Christ, and the 
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Son of God is offered to God Himself. You Protestants 
have abolished the Sacrifice for some reason, and your 
creed lacks the centralizing Sacrifice, the great bond unit- 
ing the members of a creed in single worship. That is 
one reason your Protestantism is split up and is splitting 
up more and more.” 

“ Bah, it is all formalism,” remarked one of the group. 
“You Catholics are given to formalism. All external 
form and no inner belief. And the rest of them are the 
same. For myself, I don’t believe in any creed. All too 
much formalism !”’ 

“What do you mean by formalism?” countered the 
corporal. 

“Ceremonial, ritual, singing, dogmas, crossing your- 
self, all that sort of thing.” 

After that the debate waxed warm and furious, leading 
from the ceremonial of religion to that of lodges and fra- 
ternal organizations, from the formalism of social and 
family intercourse to that with God. The group con- 
tinued the argument on their way home, in the mess-line 
at dinner, and in their barracks, and in ensuing days it 
cropped out at various times. 

The debate was typical of thousands of others of simi- 
lar nature held in the army where soldiers of different 
faiths and training foregathered. Interest in religion 
was ‘always intense, especially in the Catholic religion, 
because of the Catholic environment of France and the 
Rhineland. And always it was the Catholic as the 
sponsor of so-called formalism or dogmatic Christianity, 
the ‘‘ non-adherent ” as the protagonist of “ free ”’ belief, 
and the Protestant occupying a somewhat undecided, 
wavering position. One encountered all shades and mix- 
tures of creed, from Catholicism, Christian Science, 
Mormonism, the Protestant varieties of Christianity, to 
social service, humanitarianism, pantheism, naturalism, 
mixtures of Shintoism, Confucianism, the Vegas, Babas, 
atheism, agnosticism, and private codes of unholy esthe- 
ticism. Individualism in belief versus a _ regulated 
Catholicism were usually the two sides of the debate. 
Naturally, they who prated loudest of individuality in be- 
lief were the most intolerant of the beliefs of others. To 
the logical student of human nature the arguments were 
a revelation of the hold that religion has on all of our 
lives, even on those whose belief is primarily an asser- 
tive nego. To the student of logic the arguments were 
even more revealing, testifying as they did to the modern 
habit of expressing in beautiful and sonorous phrases 
some vague, indefinite bit of belief, usually a plagiarism 
of some Christian dogma. Witness humanitarianism and 
social service for “ Love your neighbor.” Of course, the 
Christian origin of these half-beliefs is never admitted. 

Argument. was not always serious. I admit that I 


found a rather un-Christian pleasure in badgering some > 


strenuous exponent of a belief whose religious training 
was based on Sunday sermons and a vague knowledge 
of the Bible. But if this was uncharitable I can point to 
numberless occasions when I became disgusted and angry 
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and shamed at the ignorance of Catholic dogma and his- 
tory displayed by opponents and even by Catholics, and 
of the wilful misinterpretation of anything Catholic. 
Oh yes, I also discovered a new breed, or pure line— 
excuse the professional terms—of Christianity, although 
I am afraid I shall reap no honors or awards for my dis- 
covery. These Christians are one only in that they object 


to formalism in all creeds. They really have two doc- 
trines, to wit: First, we object to formalism; second, 
we advocate “ free ’’ belief, “‘ with conscience as a guide.” 
Quite proper, you see, with positive and negative phases, 
like a regular orthodox creed. It is convenient, too. It 
is a nice, new mode of belief that covers a lot of hazy 
and unformed or unformulated ideas. No, I should say 
impressions, not ideas. Impressions of religion, of right 
and wrong, of honor and duty, gotten from the modern 
ethical teachers, our astute novelists and short-story 
writers. A convenient creed, that of a modern Philistine, 
in its liability and adaptiveness. But then dogmatism is 
out of date, editors tell us. Dogmatism, forsooth! That 
is something that even your up-to-date minister had 
banished from his creed, and you must not expect a 
fashionable, up-to-date and made-to-order Christian to 
entertain concepts at variance with the half-tenets of our 
best society, as expressed in current fairy tales. And 
formalism as a negative doctrine appeals mightily to our 
“popular” Christians. Formalism! I could not ex- 
tract a real definition from the variety of opinions, ex- 
cept that it seemed to cover all outward and formal signs 
of religion, that therefore it included commandments, 
sermons, ceremonial, offerings, prayers, devotion ad’ in- 
finitum. And since outward signs are deceiving, it were 
wise to do away with them. It is futile to argue that 
all knowledge, all inter-relations, all communications are 
based on external signs, on formalism, necessarily. No 
need of formalism in religion, in ethics, it is asserted. 
The conscience, especially the New England variety, is 
the potent arbiter, although very unfortunately no one 
will describe its precise characteristics, quite a disap- 
pointment to a pedantic scientist like myself. 

Interest in religion was manifest on all sides. The 
question is whether this interest was practical or only 
theoretical, whether religion was merely something to 
argue about or to be lived. On the latter point chaplains 
can speak more authoritatively than I. But as for the 
other let me note that few men who risked their lives 
in the trenches returned without a positive belief in God. 
Men who carry their lives in their hands always believe 
in God. As for the quality of their belief, the experi- 
ences of battle and the constant call of the Catholic en- 
vironment made thousands thoughtful and aroused a 
healthy interest in truth. Men told me that they had 
never conceived the magnitude of the Catholic Church in 
the old world, her democracy, her practical Christianity. 
It was obvious to point out the fallacy of Protestantism 
in the words of a Catholic editor, ““ That Luther’s Protes- 
tantism was ‘ All faith and no works,’ and modern Protes- 
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tantism is ‘ All works and no faith,’ while the stand of 
the Church is ‘ Faith plus works.’ ” 

Soldiers made note of the curious mixture of paganism 

and Christianity and the variance of belief and prac- 
tice in modern France and asked the why of it, because 
it seemed so inconsistent with the solidarity of 
Catholicism found elsewhere. In a discussion of its 
causes I heard an excellent summation of the fight be- 
tween Church and State in France from the lips of a 
non-Catholic lawyer, a clear statement of the issues in- 
volved, the machinations of the Grand Orient, and of 
the final criminal despoliation of the Church,—a splendid 
brief, by far the best account I have heard. To men 
whose ideas of Catholics and the Church were gotten 
from Dumas, Voltaire, Balzac, Hugo, Flaubert, and 
writers of that ilk there came the dawning conviction 
that an institution of the sort described could not endure, 
and that the writers were therefore wrong and prompted 
by personal motives in their antagonism. Here, too, the 
parallel that transgressing comrades sneered loudest 
against virtue and decency and honor,—soldiers noted 
that fact and it was easy to point out the parallel. 
Who can know? Increased tolerance? 
l’erhaps. Conversions? An increasing number, with 
emphasis on the graduality of the increase. On the 
other hand, many lost their faith completely, others have 
suffered a moral shell-shock, while still others are hope- 
lessly stranded in confusion. Time only can show the 
gains and losses. Once the four millions have Tre-estab- 
lished themselves in American life their thoughts will re- 
turn to the past experiences, impressions and facts will 
be sorted and weighed, and then only the true results can 
be ascertained. 


The results! 
1 


The Catholic Press and Foreign Missions 
E. J. McCartuy, M.A. 


T a synod of bishops held a few years ago in China someone 
4 4% asked the question: “ Were St. Paul to live now what would 
he be likely to regard as the most effective assistance to his 
werk.” All were unanimous in thinking that if St. Paul were 
alive at the present day he would in all probability be a jour- 
nalist, and each bishop immediately established a mission paper 
for his diocese. If in the opinion of these Chinese bishops, the 
press is the most effective method of propagating the Faith in 
the twentieth century, it is also the most effective means of 
making the Propagation of the Faith known to the Faithful at 
home. This is almost a truism, for we have only to look 
around us and see the tremendous power the secular press 
wields for good or ill—mostly for ill. 

One is often struck by the thought that there must be hun- 
dreds of thousands of Catholics who know nothing of foreign 
missions except in a vague kind of way. The work of the 
Church beyond their own parish or country never appeals to 
them as something in which they should be interested. This 
attitude is to say the least un-Catholic and a prevailing un- 
Catholic attitude among so large a percentage of our people is 
something that requires attention from all those who are re- 
sponsible for the molding of a Catholic atmosphere. Such a 
responsibility the Catholic press must assume. 

Now in the United States there are some fifty Catholic 
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weckly papers, all with a few exceptions, circulating within a 
more or less limited area, yet all claiming many thousand loyal 
readers within their sphere of influence. A number of these 
already give space to mission news supplied them by local 
branches of the Propagation of the Faith Society, and some- 
times they publish, as news items, interesting facts about the 
missions. But of the entire fifty Catholic papers, I should 
say that not quite a dozen pursue this policy, and even in 
these the amount of information given ‘is limited, sometimes 
incorrect, and in the case of matter regularly supplied by the 
Propagation of the Faith branches, it is usually printed in 
some out-of-the-way corner, and in type so small that one 
finds difficulty in reading it. 

Almost every Catholic editor I have met will admit that the 
mission cause is a most deserving object of Catholic charity, 
in fact one of the most important works that the Church is 
engaged in. This opinion is usually more pronounced if the 
editor is a priest. Now if this is the attitude of so many 
editors of Catholic papers, we naturally ask: How is it that 
mission news gets such little prominence in their editorial or 
news pages? We may cite many possible reasons for it. One 
perhaps is that they do not consider there is sufficient demand 
for missionary topics. If this were true then the taste of a 
reading public, taking little or no interest in this most vital 
work of the Church, needs molding. The work of the Cath- 
olic press is not to cater to the public taste, but to mold it. 
But this to my mind is not the reason. It lies rather in the 
fact that there is not enough missionary news of an interest- 
ing character available. There are a few Catholic papers, I 
could name at least six, which publish many items of inter- 
esting missionary news gleaned from missionary publications, 
and many others never fail to publish an item of news sent 
them for publication. 

Now if it is true that there is not enough interesting news 
from the missions available for the Catholic press, why? 
Every week numbers of foreign letters reach the offices of 
various missionary organizations. Many of them, it is true, 
are merely begging letters that would have little or no interest 
tor the ordinary readers of Catholic papers, though they serve 
well enough for missionary magazines to show the needs and 
difficulties our missionaries are working against. But many 
letters come, in which interesting incidents are related, short 
accounts of progress in this diocese or that, adventures, con- 
ditions in various countries and a hundred other items that 
make far more interesting reading when put in an attractive 
way than fifty per cent of the reading matter that appears 
either in the Catholic or secular press. They tell of men 
fighting against difficulties, of sacrifices made, of sufferings 
bravely borne for a great ideal. All these things appeal to the 
highest and best instincts of every Catholic mind. 

Missionary journalism is something that our missionary 
societies should aim at developing. A large number of English- 
speaking missionaries are now scattered in various mission 
fields. It is surprising the amount of information any one of 
these missionaries has stowed away. He can hold the most 
careless listener spell-bound for hours, and I have often been 
a witness to such a feat. Any man who has so much inter- 
esting information, and so many stories to tell, and who can 
interest people by telling them, not so much because of any 
peculiar facility for story-telling, but because of the very new- 
ness and variety of his experiences, can surely write them well, 
especially after a little training. Missionary societies by en- 
couraging journalism among their members will be doing a 
great service to their mission cause, and will at the same time 
be helping to supply our Catholic papers with interesting and 
varied news that will be in the truest sense Catholic. 

Were this suggestion adopted by our missionary societies 
it would still be necessary to find some organization by which 
missionary news will be transmitted to the various news- 
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papers at the same time. This might possibly be done by the 
Catholic Press Association, or perhaps by a mission press 
bureau in connection with the national offices of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith Society. Each society would then have a 
private bureau for missionary information, and convey every 
week items of interesting mission news to the central mission 
press bureau. This central bureau would combine and arrange 
the different items and transmit them to the Catholic press 
throughout the country. In this way we should have an organi- 
zation working to interest Catholics in the foreign missions, 
and at the same time to supply a greater variety of interest- 
ing reading matter to our Catholic newspapers. 

Any large mission campaign must be backed by some such 
system as that above outlined, and that a mission campaign 
is needed is evident to all conversant with modern missionary 
needs and conditions. A great deal of the burden of Catholic 
missionary activity will fall to the lot of American Catholics 
for many years to come, and we must wake up to our respon- 
sibilities before it is too late. Our sympathies must widen 
with the sympathies of mankind. We cannot remain parochial 
or diocesan, or even national. Catholicism goes far beyond 
these limits and we must follow it in our outlook. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


“Standing By” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Observing with pleasure that Catholic interest has been 
aroused by Keable’s remarkable book, “Standing By,” I fancy 
your readers will be glad to learn that a zealous friend of mine 
writing to the author under the stimulus of the impression that 
all the latter’s Catholic readers must have received, got an an- 

‘ swer recently from him in his missionary center in Basutoland, 
ever so grateful and asking prayers lest “having seen the vision 
of Truth,” he should “not have the strength to follow after.” 
I am sure the pathos and tragedy of this appeal will evoke 
many prayers from your readers for its zealous author. 

Morristown, N. J. JosepH H. McManon. 


The Sanctuary and the Pew 


To the Editor of America: 

It is not unusual when criticising Catholic inaction, for many 
of us to declare impatiently that “ We are like a lot of sheep”; 
so your editorial of May 17 was not out of the way in saying 
that the most to be expected is to bleat occasionally, here and 
there, like foolish, helpless lambs, though we number 19,000,000. 
There is some truth in the indictment, for instead of being roused 
up to action in disapproval of the charge, we continue to grow 
more inactive and more lamb-like. How can we hope to command 
the respect of others when our estimate of ourselves is so un- 
complimentary? Man-power is what is needed, not lamb-power. 
Several recent communications in AMERICA on the need of in- 
spiring leadership have been most interesting, and if they lead to 
definite action I shall feel like believing that a new age of 
miracles has commenced. 

There are two kinds of people in the world, the active and 
passive. The active people do all the things worth while. They 
inaugurate all the movements that benefit mankind. They make 
mistakes, and mistakes are as necessary as successes, but remain 
undaunted, they forge onward all the more determined to suc- 
ceed. And the measure of the world’s progress is the excess of 
their successes over their failures. Courage is their watchword, 
and their philosophy finds expression in action. Passive people 
never inaugurate anything, they rejoice when failure follows the 
action of others, finding in it justification of their own inaction. 
They do not openly make mistakes because they do nothing 
affirmative, and their lives are long successions of negations, 
which are mistakes without redeeming qualities. They excuse 
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their inaction by pleas of prudence and conservatism, and pass 
out of existence without leaving anything of tangible value to 
humanity. Their animating motive is fear, and their philosophy 
is the philosophy of “Don’t!” “Don’t do anything,” “Don’t 
be anything.” How many of our 19,000,000 belong to the active 
class, and how many to the passive? 

We have a wealth of material that can be converted into the 
active class, if opportunity were offered. The Knights of 
Columbus belong to this class, and we have other millions who ° 
would give positive response, if brought together under the 
banners of cooperation and fellowship. There are a thousand 
constructive activities to engage the splendid talents of our loya! 
men and women, which might be inaugurated through congresses 
in the various archdioceses of the country. The great demand 
of the day is for men of vision, men who can see further and 
rise higher than other men. At no time in the history of the 
world has the need of big men been so urgent as now, and we 
have ample material to be developed into great leaders. 'Why 
not abandon the methods which appeal.only to the lamb-like, 
and try those which attract the man-like? As an active organizer 
of the Baltimore Congress, and secretary of the committee to 
arrange for future congresses, I could answer the query raised 
by F. K. in your issue of July 19, but it would require more space 
than I think the story is worth at the present time. He speaks 
truly, however, when he says: “ No movement of this kind can 
be successfully consummated unless initiated and heartily sup- 
ported by the Heirarchy.” There is no doubt that there must 
be complete cooperation between clergy and laity, and like 
Barkis, the laity “is willin’.” 

It is worth while repeating what Cardinal Gibbons said at 
the opening of the Baltimore Catholic Congress in 1889° 


I must say that I have had for a long time at heart a 
desire to see the laity and clergy come more closely to- 
gether. I think in some respects they have been too far and 
too wide apart. And it seems to me that there is no country 
on the face of the earth where the clergy and laity should 
correspond and cooperate better with one another than in the 
United States. 

In 1904 I had two interviews with his Eminence in Baltimore, 
the first early in March and the other about the middle of June. 
During the course of our conversation on each occasion, he used 
the following expression: “I heartily favor any movement that 
will bring more closely together the sanctuary and the pew.” 

New York. M. J. Harsow. 


Powder-and-Paint Engagements 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The state of mind wherein penciled eyebrows and rouged 
cheeks are reputed the summum bonum and hall-mark of irre- 
sistible beauty by many of our young ladies, as described in 
your recent editorial, “ Powder-and-Paint Engagements,” in 
America for August 9, is only one aspect, it would seem, of 
the “new” philosophy of life. If the young ladies in question 
would cast their frivolities behind them on reaching the portals 
of matrimony, we should have much less reason to be severe 
in our strictures. The fact is, however, that many of them 
are carrying into the holy state of wedlock ideas altogether at 
variance with its true nature and responsibilities; their views 
are so revolutionary that the guilty ones may properly be termed 
“Bolshevists of the family circle.” They will tell you that 
there are many things they “don’t believe in.” One of them is 
that the home should be the center of attraction and the place 
where the wife should pass the greater part of her time. For 
this “ old-fashioned” idea they substitute the “ movies,” theaters, 
and gadding in general. This sad condition of affairs is un- 
doubtedly the fruit of the false philosophy that seeks to stigma- 
tize home-loving women as “drudges and dupes of cruel hus- 
bands.” Perhaps some suffering Benedick can shed a little 


more light on the evils of the system. 
Mystic, Conn. 


A. D. 
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Labor and the Goose 

NEW YORK Grand Jury is now wrestling with 
A sundry knotty problems connected with the opera- 
tion of street railways in the metropolis. Some weeks 
ago, there was a strike on the subways and elevated 
roads of Manhattan. So, at least, thought the public, 
for no cars were operated, and unless the Henry Dubbs 
and all the other Dubbs who daily travel to down-town 
New York, were able to meet the demands of a crew of 
pirates masquerading as taxi-drivers, they were obliged 
to walk in the rain or stay at home. But it is not al- 
together certain that this stoppage of transportation was 
due to a strike. It is even alleged that it was due to a 
Certainly, no street-railway company ever 
strike’ with greater 


lock-out. 
viewed the preparations for the 
calmness, or bore the actual suspension of traffic with an 
equanimity so unruffled. According to the District At- 


torney, the company refused the services of trained men 
who offered themselves, and made no effort whatever 
to operate its lines. 

This is something new in the State of Denmark, and 
may be actually rotten. It is well known that the com- 
pany has been trying, but unsuccessfully, to obtain per- 
mission to charge a higher fare. If the workers could 
be induced to ask for an increased wage, the company 
could allege that it had no money to devote to this pur- 
pose. The rest would follow easily. Rather than face 
the inconvenience, loss and danger of a continued strike, 
the patient public would probably be willing to pay eight 
or even ten, instead of five cents. The extra three or 
five cents would then be divided, in the usual ratio of a 
smaller and a larger half, between the workers and the 
corporation. This admirable plan would make all parties 
richer, except the public, and the public does not count. 
-\s a labor leader remarked, in rejecting the Mayor’s 
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plea for arbitration, “ What do we care about the pub- 
lic?” Company and strikers alike united on the proposi- 
tion that the public’s sole function is to pay the bill, and 
to submit to whatever extra charges may be added by 
the worker and the corporation. 

If we must split society. into factions, a third should 
be added to the old list. Besides capital and labor, today 
we have the public. If capital and labor are wise, they 
wi.l realize that the public, after all, is the strongest of 
the three factions, and, while patient, will permit only a 
limited amount of gouging. The American public is par- 
ticularly long-suffering, but there are indications that 
“a plague o’ both your houses” is the mood in which 
it is disposed to deal with strikes affecting public utilities. 
Mr. Sherman. Whipple of Boston proposes to outlaw 
sirikers of this character, and clap all recalcitrant of- 
fenders into summary confinement. It is not probable 
that Mr. Whipple’s suggestion will soon be enacted into 
law, but it witnesses a feeling that is growing in these 
days of industrial disputes and revalutions. The public 
may often be fitly represented as a goose, but it is the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. And capital or labor, 
if either feels disposed to kill this valuable animal, will 
find, on making the attack, that the public is also a goose 
that knows how to defend itself. 


’ 


The Knights’ Educational Program 


O meet the needs of reconstruction the Knights of 
Columbus in their recent convention outlined an 
educational program that will mean much for the 
nation. Their war-work has met with generous com- 
mendation from Americans of every creed and there is no 
doubt that the peace policy outlined at Buffalo last month 
will likewise meet with a hearty response from every 
American who realizes the vital need of true constructive 
work. The secret of the Order’s success in the field was 
its untiring efforts in the interest of the enlisted man. He 
was to be looked after first. The officer came second, as 
there were many to take an interest in him. So in the 
peace policy that the Knights have outlined their educa- 
tional yvork is mapped out for the plain man who wants to 
equip himself for business or industry. .The policy is 
then as the courses show vocational or occupational. 
Every possible agency is to be employed to induce our 
people “to pursue some study which will be a means of 
improving their condition and enlarging their influence.” 
Not only for men and boys but for women and girls as 
well would these practical knights in a practical age 
carry the torch of true progress, and open wide the 
portals of the hall of knowledge. 

This is by no means a new venture for the Knights of 
Columbus. Broader it is true in its scope than any edu- 
cational éffort yet made by them, it is not the first time 
they have put the force of united action back of truth 
and learning. The Chair of American History at the 
Catholic University..was. founded ‘by the Knights of 
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Columbus. They have been generous in establishing 
scholarships through their different councils in many 
colleges throughout the land, and their lecture courses 
have endeavored to meet the needs of the great mass of 
the population that had not the opportunity in their youth 
of gaining the advantage of systematic schooling. And 
no organization has done more for the spread of Catholic 
literature and the dissemination of Catholic truth in the 
interest not only of Catholicism but of true Americanism. 
With an enviable war-record to its credit the Order 
can now carry on the work of Americanization and build 
up a citizenship that will be healthy and sound. No de- 
tail has been neglected in mapping out the plan of cam- 
paign that the Knights of Columbus have entered upon 
willingly and cheerfully as a patriotic body of Americans. 
Nothing since the Bishops’ Labor Program has marked 
a real forward movement in true Americanism so strik- 
ingly as this latest effort of the Knights of Columbus. 


The Little Things e 


T is the belief of public health officers in several Amer- 
ican cities that the influenza epidemic which swept the 
country last year will probably return this winter. The 
grounds of this belief, while not evident to the lay mind, 
may be very solid; yet the disciples of Esculapius do 
. not seem downcast at the prospect. Like men of common- 
sense and professional skill, they have drawn up a pro- 
gram of prevention and attack. “Don’t worry.” “ Be 
temperate in your habits.” ‘‘ Watch the little things and 
don’t neglect small ailments.” 

If the general run of the world’s inhabitants were to 
follow this program we should escape not only influenza 
but a thousand other ailments in many orders which to- 
day afflict mankind. Take, for instance, the first. rule. 
Worry bears a close resemblance to sadness, and, as is 
said in Holy Writ, sadness has killed many and there is 
no good in it. Hard work is a tonic; but continued 
worry, the grit that makes its way into the delicate bear- 
ings of the mind, will slow up and stop the whole mech- 
anism. The necessity of the second rule is clear. With- 
out food we cannot live, but many a man has measured 
his shroud at the dinner-table and dug his grave with his 
teeth. Drink, of course, beyond the elusive percentage 
of 2.75, need not be considered. Our Prohibitionist 
brethren have removed that danger, except for those 
dipsomaniacs whose favorite tipple is now compounded 
from the flavoring extracts on the kitchen shelf, “ moon- 
shine” beverages, Jamaica ginger, gasoline and other 
potable substances vended at a high price for the assuag- 
ing of the incurably thirsty. Yet, as these persons are 
beyond the reach of all advice, they may be relinquished 
without a sigh to the professional services of the under- 
taker. 

But the highest wisdom is reached in the final clause 
of this program of prevention. “ Watch the little things.” 
We have forgotten the wisdom that in the old days was 
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bound up in the copybooks from which we learned to 
write, or derived a scrawl that passes for caligraphy. 
Nowadays we think financially in terms of millions and 
the boast of every American community is that it has 
some “biggest thing,” even though it may be only a 
swamp, a graveyard, a department store or a goat. We 
learned at school that perfection was won by attention 
to trifles. Even our arithmetic, in the famous problem 
of the horseshoe nails, suggested that vast fortunes are 
built up penny by penny, and in many a moral story our 
reading-book told of the good little boy who became a 
great statesman because he was faithful to his book and 
never neglected to chop the wood for the family stove. 
The years bring with them a cheap sophistication; we 
knew far more when we accepted without cavil the simple 
morality of our school-books. Old truths, grown familiar, 
lose their appeal, but nothing of their truthfulness. It 
was Divine Wisdom Incarnate who taught that they who 
despise the little things shall fall by little and little, And 
told us the parable of the servant who was placed over 
great things because he had been faithful in the little 
things of life. 


Catholic Teachers 


¢ gg in particular for Catholic teachers 
appropriate ending of the intention-prayer to 
For 


” 


is the 


be said this month by all Sacred Heart leaguers. 
throughout the land boys and girls will now be returning 
with reluctant feet to the schoolroom to meet there the 
teacher who is to train and educate them during the com- 
ing year. It is clear that the temporal and eternal wel- 
fare of those children will be largely determined by the 
influence which their teacher’s example, character and 
ability are to have on them. Taking, as she does, the 
place of the child’s parents for four or five hours every 
day of the school-year the teacher’s opportunities for 
molding as she will the impressionable natures of the 
boys and girls entrusted to her care are practically un- 
limited. How grave, then, is the menace to a Catholic 
child’s mind and morals, if the teacher whose words he 
is daily heeding and whose character is constantly influ- 
encing him, is not a woman fitted for her office by the 
proper training and experience, and is a person whose 
conduct is not governed by Christian principles and 
whose life is not that of a practical Catholic? 

Happily’ we possess in the numerous Sisterhoods, 
whose members devote themselves to educating the young, 
just the women of experience, refinement, high principles 
and solid piety that our Catholic children should have as 
teachers. But there is a great need of more vocations to 


the teaching Congregations if the Church’s educational 
work in this country is not to languish. For the New 
Code of Canon Law insists strongly on the obligation 
Catholic parents have of sending their children to Cath- 
olic schools, since Canon 1374 expressly states that 
“Catholic children must not attend non-Catholic neutral, 
‘ mixed,’ schools.” 


Our ecclesiastical authorities are 
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most eager to have this law observed wherever it can 
be done. Hence the importance of many more teaching 
Sisters to staff new schools, and hence the timeliness of 
this month’s League intention in order that the Catholic 
teachers we already have may be very successful in their 
work and that new throngs of zealous maidens may join 


their ranks. 


“What Do They Read?” 


66 DUCATION in its elementary sense is much 

more general in America than in France,” 
remarks Edith Wharton in a thoughtful book she lately 
wrote on “ French Ways and Their Meaning.” “ There 
are more people who can read in the United States; but 
what do they read?” If the average man “ asks nothing 
more nourishing out of books,” she continues, “ than he 
gets in hanging about the store, the bar and the street- 
corner, then culture is bound to be dragged down to him 
instead of his being lifted up by culture.” The author 
finds that solid books are more widely and eagerly read 
in France than in this country and she notes a similar 
difference in the taste of French and American theater- 
goers. “In America the ‘moyie’ and music-hall audi- 
ences require no higher form of nourishment. In France 
they do, and the Thursday matinées in theaters which 
give the classic drama are as packed as the house where 
‘The Mysteries of New York’ are unrolled.” 

It must be owned that the wide vogue enjoyed among 
us by the sensational paper, the cheap magazine, the 
startling movie and the frothy “revue” seems to sup- 
port Mrs. Wharton’s contention that the average Amer- 
ican “asks for nothing more nourishing” from his 
reading and his amusements than what the gossip of 
the street offers him. As for the Catholics of this 
country, it is much to be feared that a truthful answer 
to the question, “ What do they read?” would be rather 
humiliating. For interest in the things of the mind, 
thoughtful observers say, is not the most striking char- 
acteristic even of the graduates from Catholic colleges. 
And many of our high-school teachers sadly confess that 
the duty of filling Catholic boys and girls with a love 
for good books, though an educational work of the 
highest importance, is often proved by the pupil’s sub- 
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sequent career to be so fruitless an effort that the 
teachers grow quite discouraged. Youths and maidens 
who leave school smitten with a discerning hunger for 
what is best in literature undoubtedly have in their pos- 
session a gift which, after their Catholic Faith, may be 
in later years their greatest comfort and safeguard. Our 
Catholic teachers realize this thoroughly and that is the 
reason they try so hard to imbue the minds of their boys 
and girls with a correct taste in reading. It remains for 
Catholic parents to second the teacher’s efforts, by being 
familiar themselves with the world’s’ best books, by 
showing a practical interest in what their sons and 
daughters are reading and by keeping the domestic 
library and the sitting-room table altogether clean of the 
worthless, and worse than worthless, trash that so often 
masquerades nowadays as readable lite: ature. 


Cardinal Mercier 


ARDINAL MERCIER is coming to the United 

States and there could be no more welcome visitor 
io our shores. For he is more than a mere exalted per- 
son—he is the incarnation of the Spirit of Belgium, con- 
stant in suffering, fearless under oppression, dauntless in 
heroism, unfaltering in defense of justice. Memory of 
him and of his land shall not soon fade from the minds 
of men. Indeed, long after the dust of oblivion has set- 
tled down on the frightful ravages of war and kindly 
nature has repaired the shell-swept fields of Europe, Asia 
and Africa, the Cardinal will still be a hero and Belgium 
an inspiration to all who love deeds of chivalry done in 
the cause of justice. Years will come and go, leaving in 
their wake full many a sorrow, but against the dark back- 
ground of the world’s worst era will stand out the lonely 
but luminous figure of the man who remained at his post 
when hope was all but dead in the world, a lion in the 
face of his enemy, a kindly shepherd to his afflicted peo- 
ple who clung to him in the hour of their supremest 
need. 

Such is Mercier, Belgian, priest, Bishop, Cardinal, hero, 
and in honoring him the American people will pay tribute 
not to him alone, but to the exalted spirit of purest pa- 
triotism, which cherishes liberty as man’s most precious 
gift from God. 


Literature 


TWO PEASANT BOOKS 

N rereading “A Window in Thrums” the other day, I 

was suddenly struck with the similarity, amounting to 
parallelism, between it and “The Emperor of Portugallia.” 
Of course, as we used to say in ontology, they differ from 
each other by all that each one is: Barrie’s is Scotch, Miss 
Lagerlof’s is Swedish, and between the dunes of Scotland and 
the fjords of Sweden runs a cold sea. But the same water that 
beats upon the beach of the Firth dashes also against the cliffs 
of Cattegat, and these two books would seem to show that 
where the tide has burrowed out a quiet bay the ebb and flow 


runs equally on either shore. Where commerce has not built 
up breakwaters nor civilization made the sand-banks forts, in 
secluded villages, that is, where a people is most wholly itself, 
the stream of human life flows much the same, whether by a 
log hut in the forest or a thatched cot on the brae. 


Peasants are the same the world around and the touch of 
the soil makes Celt and Norse alike simple-hearted, neighborly, 
and religious. Their religion, by the way, though this may 
seem a hard saying, is remarkably similar in spirit, consisting 
in a trusting dependence on God and a faithful, matter-of- 
course attendance at His service. But in the Swedish tale a 
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wilder scenery and more vivid imagination touches faith with 
fairy lore and superstition. 

Miss Lagerlof’s book has such a title as we were accustomed 
to associate with pre-war best-sellers, before we learned that 
small principalities are no longer sanctuary for old-time adven- 
tures and romance, but the threads with which the fate of 
our big countries are spun; and perhaps many a haunter of 
book-stores passed quickly by the fantastic title, suspecting an- 
other Graustark. It was only after her long-delayed but finally 
hearty welcome into the ranks of American favorites that we 
discovered that the name of this book, whatever it may sug- 
gest in Swedish, gave no inkling to our minds of the peasant 
life and folk of Swartjo. For “The Emperor of Portugallia” 
like “A Window in Thrums” tells of a family whose life is 
so plain that family affection is the only interest in it; no 
variety of toil, no youthful romance, no humorous adventures 
even, flash across the story but a homely round of duties Jit 
by the serene glow of happy affection, with the great, simple 
tragedy at the end, the death of the old people. 

In Barrie’s book Jess, the mother, is the heart of the family, 
as in Selma’s it is the father. And correspondingly the way- 
ward young folks are son and daughter. Both authors are ex- 
quisitely reticent about the wreck that meets these too-eager 
children in the city, for it is not their misery but the patient 
waiting of the parents that stamps the picture of those villages 
on our minds in terms of aching pathos. 

How much Barrie’s book is autobiographical we may judge 
from “Margaret Ogilvie,” his life of his mother, where he 
confesses that Jess was none other than she, “the only woman 
that I know and therefore must write about.” Although I 
tried hard, for the sake of my comparison, to discover in 
“The Emperor of Portugallia” an echo of Miss Lagerlof’s life 
my efforts were vain; unless indeed Katrina’s clinging fondness 
for her hut is reminiscent of the author’s attachment to Mar- 
backa, her storied birth-place. 

Despite all analogy each book is eminently and evidently of 
its own country. “A Window in Thrums” has as much the 
flavor of the land as Jess’s bannocks, and the names them- 
selves are descriptions: Hendry McQumpha and Leeby and 
Jamie, “the sound of them drummles on like a hill burn.” 
So, too, we can feel the snow drift down on the orchards of 
Lovdala, and hear the gnarled spruce-trees about Ruffluck Croft 
whispering in the wind like trolls. Here where their subjects 
are so akin it is doubly interesting to notice the difference in 
treatment of these two authors. Selma’s style is as naive and 
plain as Katrinka’s speech, while Barrie resorts to his well- 
beloved broad Scotch, with that courtesy of context that makes 
its meaning plain. 

In a general classification these two would belong to the 
same group. Barrie’s whimsicalness is a proverb and Miss 
Lagerlof’s tales are all legends or fantasies—all, that is, except 
her unique text-book. The story of it is too good not to be 
repeated. After she had shown her feeling for the natural 
and legendary treasures of Sweden by her first Saga, and 
when her popularity was fast becoming world-fame, the Swedish 
educational authorities commissioned her to compile a zoology 
and botany of the country for use in the schools. “The Won- 
derful Adventures of Nils” was the result, a book that by the 
charm of her style and imagination casts a permanent enchant- 
ment over each bird and beast and flower, a book that vies 
with the “ Jungle Books” in the interest of its stories. 

But in the rest of her works she is as much a keeper of 
the fairy gates as Barrie himself, although her troops march 
more demurely in dim religious garb, or more splendidly, decked 
out in gorgeous remnants from Sweden’s historic rag-bag. And 
the fairies must feel kindly to her in return. For in an obscure 
hour her godmother waved for success, and her first book 
became the glass slipper that brought Sweden to her feet. With 
another wave of her wand her works were translated into 
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every tongue, and the favor of the King and Prince Eugene 
opened the wonderland of travel. Of a truth the little people 
care for their own. 

As they did again for Barrie, whose mother feared London 
in vain. The Grub Street fate was not for him. Was Ariel 
to be chained to a desk? Not while the elves still lived. By 
degrees that could not have seemed slow even to himself, he 
rose to be Lord High Favorite at the fickle court of public 
opinion and Ambassador-in-Ordinary from Kensington Gardens 
to the world at large. 

Yes, however much these twain may differ in treatment, they 
are alike in that they both represent a refreshing reaction 
against the unimaginative realism that had become so dull in 
England, so utterly depressing in Sweden. Yet they sacrificed 
no power to reality. Miss Lagerlof’s wise peasants and doughty 
heroes are the more human for becoming legends. And as far 
Barrie, his children are such sprites, his fairies such rascally 
babies, that we know not where the real begins or ends; nor 
do we care; the only unreal thing is that they should not be. 

ANNE McCLOosKEY. 


THE CUP OF LIFE 


We do not see His Face, 
Nor can we hear His call. 
But by the burning candle of His grace, 
Our hearts are warmed all. 
Though sight and hearing both be dead, 
With speech forgotten, and its music fled, 
We have His Body for our nourishment, 
The Blessed Wine, the Mystic Bread. 
J. Corson MILLER. 


REVIEWS 


The Government of Religious Communities. A Commentary 
on Three Chapters of the Code of Canon Law. Preceded by a 
Commentary on the Establishment and Suppression of Religious 
Communities. By Hector Papi, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $1.10. 

The chief recommendations of this little book—apart from the 
fact that it has for its author the foremost canonist in the United 
States and is the work not of a theorist but of a man who has 
put his knowledge to the test of rewriting the constitutions of 
religious institutes with a view to bringing them into conformity 
with the prescriptions of the Code—is its brevity, clearness and 
practical character. It consists of a commentary on those canons 
which have a bearing on the establishment, government and sup- 
pression of religious institutes. The purpose held steadily has 
been to provide a simple exposition of the new law of the Church 
in so far as it concerns the government of communities of re- 
ligious, and to this end the author has rigorously excluded every- 
thing which does not bear directly on that purpose, has very wise- 
ly avoided the danger of filling the commentary with erudition 
and so clouding the meaning of the laws, and has confined himself 
to the task of elucidating the text of the new legislation. Pre- 
vious enactments are referred to only in so far as they continue in 
force. A decided stand is taken on controverted points, for in- 
stance on the meaning of Canon 522. Father Papi interprets that 
Canon in the broadest possible way. He declares that the privi- 
lege enjoyed by religious women of confessing to any priest ap- 
proved for women, in any church or oratory, whether public or 
semi-public, provided they happened to be outside their own 
religious house, has now been extended so as to apply to all 
religious women witheut the former restricting clause, “when 
nuns and Sisters are outside their own house.” According to 
Father Papi’s interpretation of Canon 522, any religious woman 
may now confess to any priest approved for women, even though 
he has no special faculties for hearing the confessions of reli- 
gious women, in any church or oratory, public or semi-public, 
either inside or outside their convent. J. a 3 
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The Kingdom of the Lovers of God. By Jan RuyssRoeck, 
Prior of Grénendal, Near Brussels. Now Translated for the 
First Time from the Latin of Laurence Surius, the Carthusian. 
Together with an Introduction by T. Arnotp Hype. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.00. 

Mysticism True and False. By Dom S. Loutsmert, O. S. B. 
New York. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.80 

It would be well if groping non-Catholics who have been 
taking of late such a keen interest in what they term “ mysti- 
cism ” would read these two books, for outside the Church there 
is of course no true mysticism at all. Jan Ruysbroeck, was a 
fourteenth-century Augustinian the Doctor Admirabilis, who 
wrote in Flemish a number of books on mysticism which he 
humbly submitted “to the judgment of the Church.” The 
“Regnum Deum Amantium,” which T. Arnold Hyde has here 
translated from the Latin of Surius the Carthusian, is considered 
the most characteristic in many ways, of Ruysbroeck’s works. 
The book is mainly concerned with an explanation of the value 
an! nature of the Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, and the 
au.hor gives many a quaint comparison and simile to illustrate 
his meaning. He tells, for example, “How Free Will Re- 
sembles Fire in Four Ways” and devotes a chapter to making 
“A Certain Mystical Application of the Seven Planets to the 
Soul,” Mars adorning “the ‘third day of the week, that is, 
humility and obedience in all things” while Mercury adorns 
“the fourth day, that is, charity and generosity.” Ruysbroeck 
is one of the Church’s most renowned mystical writers; he 
was a man of solid learning, and exerted a wide influence on 
the Catholics of his age. He was beatified in 1908. This volume 
should create a demand for Ruysbroeck’s other works. 

Dom Louismet’s book is a sequel to his preceding work on 
“The Mystical Life.’ He first shows the difference between 
the miraculous and the mystical, examines several kinds of 
false mysticism, shows that the holy Gospel is the best “ manual 
of mysticism” there is and then proceeds to discuss the nature 
of sin, “The Mystical Order of the Universe,’ “The Second 
Death” and “ The Marriage of the Lamb.” “ Mysticism, True 
and False” is to be followed by a work on “ The Art of Com- 





muning with God.” W. D. 

The Best Short Stories of 1918. Edited by Epwarp J. 
O’Brien. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.60. 

The Great Modern English Stories. Edited by Epwarp J. 
O’Brien. New York: Boni & Liveright. $1.75. 

Traveling Companions. By Henry James. New York: 


Boni & Liveright. $1.75. 

“The Best Short Stories of 1918” is the fourth such annual 
prepared by this editor. To the useful features in the previous 
volumes this adds such indices of the year’s publication of books 
of short stories, of stories from periodicals and papers, and 
of critical articles and reviews, that make the volume a valu- 
able handbook of this form of fiction. The twenty stories se- 
lected are highly craftsmanlike. But they are good without 
being fine,—their merit is less their elegance or force than their 
structural precision. “A Simple Act of Piety” commences the 
volume very “ blottesquely.” Mr. O’Brien’s anthology of short 
stories by British authors is the second of a projected series of 
such from great national literatures. It covers only the last 
forty years, beginning with Hardy. Twenty-seven authors are 
represented, with brief biographies and bibliographies appended. 
The disappointment in the book is the number of its selections 
that portray the gross, or the fantastic; and the few framed to 
iccommodate the lustrous in life. Nor are the latter, which 


aay however be an accident only of selection, by the younger 
vriters. 

“ Traveling Companions” is the first collection into book form 
sf seven stories in the earliest manner of Mr. Henry James. 
“hey are not short stories; 


“De Grey: a Romance,” which of- 
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fends even the common estimate of the priesthood, being the 
nearest approach, to one. Rather they are tales whose loose 
unity, and profusion of details, are sure to weary this genera- 
tion. It must be said to their author’s account, however, that 
for a character or a situation he has, besides a certain penetra- 


tion and the right word, a blue-steel fineness of analogy. 
A. F. X. D. 


The Mason-Wasps. By J. Henri Fasre. Translated by 
ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Mattos. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.75. 

This is the ninth volume of the author’s renowned “ Souvenirs 
Entomologiques” to be brought out in English. He treats here 
of those wasps that build nests rather than burrows, such as the 
eumenes, the opyneri and the polopeus. An excellent chapter 
on “Instinct and Discernment” and another on “ Aberrations of 
Instinct” disprove the assertions of those romantic “ scientists” 
who would give insects brains. From a life-long study of bugs’ 
ways, M. Fabre reaches the conclusion that: 

The insect is neither free nor conscious in its industry, 
which in its case is an external function with the phases of 
an internal function, such as digestion. It builds, weaves, 
hunts, stabs and paralyzes, even as it digests, even as it 
secretes the poison of its sting, the silk of its cocoon or the 
wax of its comb, always without the least understanding of 
the means or the end. It is ignorant of its wonderful 
talents just as the stomach is ignorant of its skilful chem- 
istry. 
nal describing the ruthless warfare certain wasps wage vu 


spiders, etc., and the wonderful provision others make for the 
support of their yet-to-be-born young are written in the fascin- 
ating way this gifted Catholic author has of making entomology 
interesting even to the confirmed reader of novels. You share his 
joyful enthusiasm at the discovery, after long and patient investi- 
gation, of the eumenes’ method of safeguarding its eggs, you 
marvel with him at the industry of the pelopzus, that can build 
a nest the size of an acorn in a farmer’s hat while he is at 
dinner. There is also a good chapter on “ The Swallow and 
the Sparrow” which will interest those who prefer birds to 
insects. ; W. D. 





American Problems of Reconstruction. Edited by E. M. 
FrreEDMAN. New York: E. P. Dutton. $4.00. 

James Madison’s Notes of Debates in the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787, and their Relation to a More Perfect So- 
ciety of Nations. By JAMes Brown Scott. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $2.00. 

When twenty-seven contributors plan and execute a single 
treatise, it is indeed a captious critic who would insist unon 
perfect unity of plan and purpose in the finished product. It is 
enough if the contributors express their honest opinions, adding, 
of course, the reasons upon which they are based. In the present 
instance, Dr. Friedman has accomplished his difficult editorial 
task with more than the average success, and the result is a 
contribution toward the solution of some problems of economic 
reconstruction which is both interesting and valuable. The topics 
chosen for discussion fall under the general heads of the war's 
temporary and probably permanent effects, plans for the facilita- 
tion of readjustment to peace conditions, the changes in national 
life resulting from the war, and the war’s influence in shaping 
a national economic policy. One cannot help thinking, however, 
that in a work of this kind, some place might have been found 
for at least a presentation of the ethical and moral factors which 
must vitalize all worth-while effort toward reconstruction. The 
war taught many lessons, not the least valuable of which was 
the restatement in terms that could be neither evaded nor mis- 
understood, of the ancient facts that men do not live by bread 
alone and that a nation’s prosperity is not to be measured solely 
by its economic resources. Where there is no vision, the people 
perish. 
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Not even the annoying theory with which Dr. Scott begins 
and finishes his edition of Madison's notes on the Constitutional 
Convention, can spoil its value. Any factor which in this day of 
political turmoil can turn men’s minds back to the days when 
the representatives of the Thirteen Colonies met to draft the 
charter of a new nation, is to be welcomed. It is to be regretted, 
however, that much of Dr. Scott’s editorial work is marred by 
his persistent attempt to establish a parellel between the Thir- 
teen Colonies, one by a common tradition of language, law and 
political ideals, and the Babelic discord in all three points, of 
the nations recently at war. Is the proposed League of Nations 
to be merely a Confederation, or is it to assume the sovereign 
powers granted to the Federal Union by the States which form 
it? Dr. Scott does not answer this question directly, but the 
trend of his argument confirms the darkest views of the down- 
fall of American independence yet presented by the opponents of 
the League of Nations. | i me 


Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. Volume II. Mace- 
donia-Zion. With Indexes. Edited by JAMes Hastrnos, D.D. 
With the Assistance of Joun A. Setste, D.D., and Joun C. 
LaMBERT, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This book is Protestant in conception, interpretation, content, 
method and authorship. One Catholic, Pierre Battifol, writes an 
article on Polycarp, and Kaufmann Kohler, the President of the 
Hebrew Union College, writes several articles; but with these 
exceptions the contributors are Protestants of many different 
persuasions. There is a great deal of solid learning in the vol- 
ume, and abundant evidence of painstaking research; so that 
professors of theology and especially of Scripture, will find it 
useful for reference; but it is not a book to be recommended to 
‘the general Catholic public, for it is to a large extent an 
attempt to justify on a Scriptural basis doctrines which the 
Catholic Church calls heresy. 

What strikes the Catholic reader is the absence of anything 
like certitude on matters of doctrine, or of conformity of view 
on points of Christianity, the greatest latitude being accorded 
each writer, and the interpretation of Apostolic data taking its 
color from the rationalistic prepossessions or the religious posi- 
tion of the individual investigator. The authorites quoted and 
the bibliographies listed for reference are almost exclusively non- 
Catholic; the great Catholic commentators are apparently un- 
known, and certainly ignored. 

The work is interesting mainly because it shows what certain 
present-day scholars think the Apostolic writers taught concern- 
ing the Church of Christ. Bishop Maclean, for instance, thinks 
that the miracles of the New Testament are not miracles at all; 
the Reverend A. E. Garvie thinks that St. Paul does not teach 
the doctrine of original sin; Mr. S. J. Case thinks the great 
cardinal doctrine of St. Peter’s primacy is not worth discussion, 
although it will seem incredible that any article on Peter should 
omit such a discussion; the Reverend Frederick Platt achieves 
the impossible in writing an article on Sacrifice without so much 
as hinting that any one ever heard of the Sacrifice of the Mass; 
so too of other articles. 

The title of the volume is rather misleading. It is not so 
much a “Dictionary of the Apostolic Church” as a Protestant 
private judgment of Apostolic data concerning the Church. Even 
were that interpretation beyond criticism, which of course it is 
not, any study of the Church based solely on Scriptural texts 
would be very inadequate. The Apostles were not commissioned 
to write but to teach; and only a portion of their teaching was 
put into writing; and to attempt to find the full content of 
Christ’s doctrines in Scripture alone is to ignore the Christ- 
appointed medium for understanding those doctrines. The meth- 
od of the “Dictionary” therefore is distinctly and characteristic- 
ally Protestant. From the point of view of private judgment 
the treatment is logical enough; but it serves to emphasize the 
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Catholic attitude which lifts the interpretation of the Scripture 
beyond the vagaries, no matter how sincere, of ephemeral tend- 
encies which in the present instance are away from the super- 
natural, and bases it on the unbroken tradition of the successors 
of the Apostles, such as St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine and St. 
Ambrose. mF. 


KOOKS ANU AUTHORS 


Among the books of special interest to Catholics which will 
be published this fall are these: Lane is to have out this month 
a volume of poems called “ Shining Fields and Dark Towers” 
by John Bunker, whose name is familiar to America’s readers. 
The same house will publish a book of poems by Thomas Walsh 
which will contain a dramatic poem called “Don Folquet,” a 
troubadour who became a heresy-hating bishop, together with a 
series of “ Mother Goose Sonnets.” From the Century Com- 
pany will come a war-book by Alexander H. Woolcott, dramatic 
critic of the New York Times, entitled “The Command is For- 
ward.” Catholic soldiers and chaplains figure prominently in the 
volume. Doran will bring out “Father Duffy’s Story” by 
the well-known Major Chaplain of the Sixty-ninth, Stephen 
McKenna’s “ Sonia Married” and Hugh Walpole’s “Jeremy,” the 
story of a little boy. Dodd, Mead announce a new novel by 
Lucas Malet entitled “ Deadham Hard.” Holt will publish “ The 
Old Madhouse” by the late William De Morgan. Benziger 
Brothers announce “Joan of Arc, the Life Story of the Maid 
of Orleans,” by Father Denis Lynch, S.J.; “The American 
Priest,” by the Rev. George T. Schmidt; “ The Deep Heart,” a 
novel by Isabel C. Clark, and “Out to Win: Short Talks to 
Boys on the Way to Manhood,” by Father Joseph P. Conroy, 
S.J. The admirable papers on conditions in Ireland which J. C. 
Walsh contributed to AMERICA are to be published in book 
form by the Devin-Adair Co. 





“The Re-Creation of Briar Kent” (Book Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, $1.50), by Harold Bell Wright, is another of the typical 
novels of this popular American author. A man of great possi- 
bilities, but the victim of unfortunate circumstances, stands on 
the threshold of degradation, but is rescued and regenerated 
by human love which sees beneath the crude surface to the 
better man beneath. The book is clean and interesting, and 
makes its devious way to a happy ending——* Mr. Standfast” 
(Doran, $1.60), by John Buchan, is a thrilling story of war 
intrigue, with the usual quota of heroic adventure, breathless es- 
capes, high courage and ultimate success. The plot is well con- 
structed, and the interest sustained throughout——“ The Brand- 
ing Iron” (Houghton Mifflin), by Katherine Newlin Burt, is a 
“ movie-novel ” of the West, with an impossible heroine, who be- 
comes the plaything of several men. The books atmosphere is 
very unwholesome.——Hamilton Drummond’s “ historical” novel, 
“The Betrayers” (Dutton, $1.90) makes a sorry hero out of 
the Emperor Frederick II, for whom Pope Innocent II is cf- 
fered, of course, as a suitable foil. Valuable time can be saved 
by neglecting this book. 





The Sower, described as “a monthly journal of Gatholic 
education,” of which the subscription price is four shillings 
six a year, was started last summer in England and is pub- 
lished by the Shakespeare Press, Hinckley Street, Birmingham. 
The August number contains a good paper on “ Jean Baptiste 
Girard; a Forgotten Educationist,” Father Martindale contin- 
ues a series of “ Outline Lessons in Apologetics,” and there are 
interesting letters, book-reviews and editorial notes, the latter 
containing these sensible words about Ireland: 


There is no reason on earth why this paper should talk 
about Irish politics; except the one compelling reason that 
no decent Catholic can remain silent during the present 
armed oppression of Ireland. So we must say one word of 
gratitude for Cardinal Bourne’s demand for “a prompt, just, 
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equitable and permanent solution.” And no solution can be 
just, certainly none can be permanent, unless it is accepted 
by the will of the Irish people, which now happens to be 
pretty fully expressed. You may wrap it up in some such 
phrase as Dominion Home Rule, but all that we need do is 
to bring away our soldiers and tanks. 


Frederick Blight Bond has written a prophecy of the Great 
War and the aftermath, in “ The Hill of Vision” (Marshall 
Jones, Boston, $1.50). The only difficulty is that the prophecy 
was not published when uttered and for practical evaluation this 
Again for those who are not converts to auto- 
matic writing the book will not have a strong appeal. It con- 
tains the general proportion of incoherent statements found in 
such writing and obscurities have to be made clear by the “ say- 
so” of the interpreter. The surprising thing about the publica- 
tion is that it makes no mention of Spiritism. The most sensible 
part of the book is the postscript. In that chapter the author 
traces the cause of the late war to the bad philosophy that had 
gripped a world. “The world before-the-war and the war itself 
and the present chaos of after-the-war were the inevitable 
result. The future if it is worth having will be built on other 
foundations.” John Alleyne was the automatist in this instance 
of automatic writing——In “ Prisoners of the Great War” 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $1.50), Carl P. Dennett gives an authorita- 
tive statement on conditions in German prison camps. Mr. Den- 
nett had the charge of feeding and clothing American prisoners 
as deputy Red Cross Commissioner. There is the usual account 
of individual abuses and interesting escapes. Mr. Dennett thinks 
that those Governments that took an active interest in their men 
who had been captured by the Germans could secure decent 
treatment and easily prevent abuses. When a home government 
neglected its own the German prison authorities were not likely 
to give them great attention. His conclusion is that American 
prisoners in Germany “were not subject to any systematic or 
authorized physical abuse.” 


is a decided loss. 





Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker had great experiences, decisive 
thrills and glory untold while “Fighting the Flying Circus” 
(Stokes, $1.50), and he tells in his book the whole story, modestly, 
and interestingly. Heroes of the air like Douglas Campbell, 
Reed Chambers, Jimmy Mesinner, Raoul Lufberry, come in for a 
large share of the book. There is a glossary and helpful maps. 
The book gives one a clearer idea of just what the air-service 
does in time of war than even the newspapers conveyed during 
the actual hostilities. In the “ Story of the Rainbow Division” 
(Boni & Liveright, $1.60), Raymond S. Tompkins gives a com- 
monplace account of the various engagements that this American 
division participated in during the war, and concludes his volume 
with the story of its part in the army of occupation———“ A Year 
in the Navy” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.35) is Joseph Husband’s 
tale of his experience at the Great Lakes training station and 
his sea-service. The splendid record of the navy in the war is 
still to be written. Books like this would give the wrong impres- 
sion that there is little to be said for our sea-fighters. 








In “New Schools for Old” (Dutton, $2.00) Evelyn Dewey 
describes the work of Mrs. Harvey, the teacher of Porter School. 
The book is interesting as an account of uphill work with a 
backward community. Moreover, it shows the beneficial effect 
of the schoolroom on a country community at large. The 
improvement in the children reacts on the parents. The weakest 
chapter in the volume deals with ethics and the social school. 
Mrs. Harvey holds that “vice is largely a negative matter which 
springs up with ignorance or idleness. Lying, deceit, vicious- 
ness of all sorts come from poverty: material, spiritual, mental.” 
There is no mention of the Ten Commandments in the ethical 
code of Porter School. The value of service and social justice 
supplants the Sermon on the Mount.——“ Educational and Social 
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Movements” (Longmans, $3.50), by A. E. Dobbs, is a book 
which ambitions to be a history of popular education in Eng- 
land from the year 1700 to 1850, but it really #s merely a cata- 
logue of societies which had for their object the furtherance of 
elementary and industrial education, and the author does not 
venture an opinion as to how much real good was actually 
accomplished. The benefits derived from Methodist endeavor in 
this direction is unduly emphasized, and the book will hardly 
be suited to a popular audience as it is interspersed throughout 
with highly specialized and technical phraseology. 





Keith Preston, a professor of classics and an occasional 
“ colyumnist,” has collected into a thick-paged little volume called 
“Types of Pan” (Houghton Mifflin), a number of light verses 
he considers worth preserving. Among those that should have 
been omitted are some ribald lines entitled “ Pervigilium Mon- 
achi,” in which the time-worn monk of the Protestant tradition 
is pictured lifted “above his Credo and the masses he would 
drone” by a sensual imagination. The best things in the book 
are the author’s translations and paraphases of Horace. The 
well-known ode, “ Ad Postumum,” for instance, begins and ends 
with these stanzas: 
Ah, me, how fleet they go, 
O Postumus, my Postumus, 
The gliding years; no piety 
Stays wrinkled age for you and me 
Nor death indomitable. 


Leave them you must, the soil, 

The toil, the home, the wife you love, 
And of a-many trees you tend 
But the dark cypress at the end 

Shall shade its short-lived master. 


An heir shall drain the lees 
That keys an hundred ward today, 
And stain your pavements with the drip 
Of wines still prouder than men sip 
At pontificial banquets. 





Maud E. Sargent contributes to the Poetry Review these 
stanzas about “A Munster Lad”: 


Amid the din of shot and shell, 
My thoughts fly o’er the sea, 
Back to the quiet Munster glen, 
Where kind friends pray for me: 
I know the Irish fields are green 
Beneath the soft gray skies— 

I think the very sight of them 
Would cool my burning eyes. 


The lingoes of the whole wide world 
Are round me everywhere— 

I'd like to hear the Munster folks 

All talking at the fair! 

And often when an airship whirrs 
Above us far away, 

I dream of mother spinning in 

Her cot above the bay. 


I’m weary of the Flemish plains, 

I’m longing for the hills, 

Where night has crooning waterfalls, 
And noonday lilting rills. 

I join my comrades in their songs 
(God shield the gallant men!) 

I wonder if my Noreen sings 

Down in the mountain glen! 





The naked materialism of evolution never appeared more 
clearly than in Dr. Ellsworth Huntington’s new book, “ World 
Powers and Evolution” (The Yale University Press, New 
Haven). “Have religion, education, philanthropy failed?” the 
author asks. “ Far from it,” he answers, “ these agencies cannot 
possibly play their part unless science comes to their aid, not me- 
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chanical science but biological science.” ‘“ The sum and substance 
of biology is the Darwinian idea that no type of living being 
is permanent.” With this frank acceptance of the fundamentals 
of Darwinism the book proceeds through twelve dry chapters, 
isolated from one another, and unrelated except in numerical 
sequence, and the evolutionary thread, to examine such subjects 
ar “Health and Business,” “Climate and Health,” “The En- 
vironment of Mental Evolution.” The book culminates in a 
chapter on “Germany and her Neighbors” in which the secret 
of Germany’s power is found in her climate. This is new and, 
to employ a euphemism, unconvincing. “ Disasters’ (Russell 
Sage Foundation), by J. Byron Deacon, is a little book giving 
an account of the work and methods of the American Red Cross, 
in relief work, such as marine disasters, floods, fires and torna- 
does. The book is interesting as an account of the principles by 
which this great organization for the relief of human misery in 
every form is guided. 





EDUCATION 
Constitution Day and the Smith Bill 


ON the twenty-fifth day of May in the year 1787, a body 
of men convened in the city of Philadelphia, to draw up 
the charter of a new nation conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are equal. These men were the 
delegates chosen by twelve of the thirteen self-governing com- 
munities, styled by the Declaration of Independence, “ free, 
sovereign and independent States,” with full power to do all 
things “ which Independent States may of right do.” No Con- 
vention ever approached a more difficult task. “At the date 
of the Convention,” wrote James Madison, forty years later, 
“the aspect and retrospect of the pol. condition of the U. S. 
could not but fill the pub. mind with a gloom;” and this 
gloom he attributed to the disorders which had arisen in the 
internal affairs of the States, and, because of “the want of 
authy. in Congs.,” in the relations of the States to for- 
eign countries. On the other hand, there was a genuine dread 
of bureaucracy, autocracy, or of any form of government in 
which one man, or a single strong group, might sacrifice to 
private ambition the liberties of the people, or destroy the 
rights of the States by the establishment of a too-dominant 
central government. 


“FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES.” 


NLY four years earlier, the successful termination of 

the war with Great Britain had served notice to aspiring 
European powers that henceforth the people of the Western 
world would brook no foreign interference with the working 
out of their political destinies. “ Americans,” as a keen English 
critic has written, “were ever rebels.” In the sense that our 
forefathers held dearer than life the principle that it is better 
to fall fighting for liberty, God’s greatest gift to man, than to 
submit in even one small point to the dictation of an unjust 
rule, the observation is true. These free and independent 
States had set their heel upon the tyranny of Hanoverian kings 
and stupid English bureaucrats, and they had no mind to raise 
up a tyranny at home. The States were, by right and fact, free 
and independent. Free and independent they were to remain. 
Whatever powers might be conceded to the new General Gov- 
ernment, created “to form a more perfect Union,” would be 
enumerated, specified. Nothing was farther from the thought 
and design of the Constitutional Convention than the hybrid 
theory that the States, throwing aside their hard-won inde- 
pendence, were to become mere geographical divisions, depart- 
ments of a General Government, subject to the rule and dicta- 
tion of a centralized bureaucracy. Had the possibility of the 
growth of this theory entered the minds of the Americans of 
1787, it is safe to say that the Constitution would never have 
been ratified by the States. 
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THE NINTH AND TENTH AMENDMENTS. 


HE framers of the Constitution completed their work on 
September 17, 1787. Two years later, September 25, 178), 
lest the true intent of the Constitution be impugned, Congress 
proposed, as a Bill of Rights, the Ten Amendments. These 
amendments explicitly set forth the doctrine that the Federal 
Government, clothed with sovereignty in all matters assigned to 
its proper jurisdiction, is in no sense a government of a sover- 
eignty so unlimited as to destroy the rights reserved to the 
States, or to the people. The very foundation of liberty is 
overturned when the principle of local self-government has been 
relinquished. In the Ninth and Tenth Amendments, therefore, 
in language so simple as to preclude all misunderstanding, the 
States declared that the enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights should not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people, and that the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited to it 
by the States, were reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people. “The United States,” said Mr. Justice Iredell in 
1793, “have no claim to any authority but such as the States 
have surrendered to them.” “The Government of the United 
States,” said Mr. Justice Story in 1816, “can claim no powers 
which are not granted to it by the Constitution, and the powers 
actually granted must be such as are expressly given, or given 
by necessary implication.” 
“This government,” said Chief-Justice Marshall in 1819, “ is 
acknowledged by all to be one of enumerated powers . . . it 
can exercise only the powers granted to it.” 


FEDERAL Birps AND CATFISH. 


VIL will surely result when a State or the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertakes functions beyond the sphere traced 
for it by the Constitution. But today there are factors at work 
which must bring about the substitution of government by Fed- 
eral bureaucracy for the dual system of government established 
by the Constitution. “To preserve the even balance between 
these two governments,” said Mr. Justice Brewer in 1905, “ and 
to hold each in its separate sphere, is the peculiar duty of all 
courts, and particularly of this.” Some present-day departures 
from the spirit of the ancient ideals are merely ludicrous; 
others now proposed will sooner or later destroy “the even 
balance” between State and Federal power, upon which de- 
pends the continuance of the American Republic. Today migra- 
tory birds have been brought under the sway of the Federal 
Government, so that before engaging in sport in his own 
State, the South Carolina duck-hunter must hold counsel with 
the Chief of the Biological Survey in Washington, and obtain 
his august assent. “ Even the Mississippi catfish,” boasts West, 
who views these absurdities with evident complacence, “ may 
erelong swim proudly under government protection.” Except 
for the dangerous principle which they involve and foster, these 
and similar regulations may seem merely trivial, unworthy the 
attention of a Federal Government. But there is nothing trivial 
or ludicrous in the purpose of the Smith-Towner bill for the 
establishment of Federal control of the schools. 


SCHOOLS AND THE CONSTITUTION 


OT one clause of the Constitution authorizes, or even con- 

templates the possibility of, Federal intervention in the 
schools of the respective States. On the contrary, it is well known 
that the framers of the Constitution, after due consideration, ruled 
that all such power should be denied the Federal Government. 
So clearly is this fact now recognized, that the promoters of 
the Smith-Towner bill have been forced to the shift of declar- 
ing that the projected Department of Education will in no 
respect lessen the power of the respective States over their 
schools. The declaration is a simple evasion, a claim in direct 
contradiction to the primary terms of the bill. At the hearings 
























































held by the Joint Committee of House and Senate, it was 
asserted that the sole concern of the Federal Government was 
to ascertain whether the States had the “proper educational 
to assure the execution of the bill’s provisions. 
corps of teachers, however trained or mis- 
trained, or “any” course of studies constitute the “ proper 
educational machinery”? The supposition is absurd. If plans 
for teacher-training and courses of study are to be submitted 
to the Federal Government, as a first and indispensable re- 
quisite, it is that they may be sifted, examined, proved as to 
their content and value, and not merely to be at once accepted 
and registered. The examiner and final judge, as was admitted 
at the hearings, is “ obviously the Federal Government.” It is 
equally obvious that if the programs submitted by the States 
are not satisfactory to the Federal political appointee, they must 
be revised, or reformed altogether, as seems best to the educa- 
tional autocrat, the Secretary of Education. 


machinery ” 
But will “any” 


As Ir Works Out 


UMAN things, as an old scholastic has it, are to be treated 
in a human manner. The Federal Department of Edu- 
cannot be viewed as an institution instinct with the 
grace of Heaven. Its Secretary, no doubt, will be chosen not 
from the Nine Choirs, but from among the sons of men. The 
plain terms of the bill, requiring the respective States to submit 
their courses of study and their plans for teacher-training to 
the Secretary, as a preliminary step to Federal “ cooperation,” 
and thereafter to make annual reports of what they are doing 
in the work of education, under pain of a casting out into 
exterior darkness, indicate plainly enough what manner of 
educational autocrat a son of Adam will become, when elevated 
to headship of the Federal Department. It is human to seek 
power; more than human, not to abound in a power actually 
conferred. What the actual relation of the Federal Govern- 
ment toward the respective States would be, was well stated 
by Senator King, when discussing the Vocational Rehabilitation 
bill: 


cation 


o * The Federal Government may withhold the ap- 
propriations unless the plans adopted by the State meet the 
approval of the Federal Board. 


Under the Smith-Towner bill, the Secretary not only may 
but must withhold all appropriations whenever the plans and 
courses adopted by any State are not such, “in his judgment” 
as to harmonize with the purposes of the act. Senator King 
continued : 


Therefore this Board may dictate the plans, for the State 
may be so desirous of getting the appropriation that it will 
yield to the suggestions of the Federal Board. In the end, 
as we all' know, the plans will emanate from the Federal 
Board, and the Federal Board will be the omnipotent power 
that will devise the plans, superintend their execution, and 
control all the activities of the State, as well, of course, as 
Ser)" Federal agency. (Congressional Record, June 26, p. 


“As we all know,” remarks Senator King in a tone of re- 
signation. “Of course.” Bureaucracy, ever greedy. of power, 
has become firmly entrenched at Washington. There is no rea- 
son whatever to believe that an educational bureaucracy would 
be utterly free from this greed; every reason to believe that it 
will at once become the form of bureaucracy most dangerous 
of all to a government conceived in liberty. 


Wuat Does THE Bitt Say? 


UDGE TOWNER asserts that the Smith-Towner bill, in its 
careful regard for State rights, would appeal to a Carolina 
secessionist of ’61, and in this decision Senator Smith con- 
curs, But read the bill before you accept this opinion, It’s 
a wise father that knows his own child. Little Harold, if his 
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cherubic countenance be taken as sole evidence, may be likened 
to a strayed angel; but he has thoughts that Harold, Senior, has 
never fathomed. Any court will rule upon the Smith-Towner 
bill in light of what the said bill contains. What Judge Towner 
and Senator Smith now say it contains may then be interesting, 
but not conclusive. We are governed by laws in this country, 
not by men, still less by the opinions of private citizens. Or, 
at least, we were, in the days when the Constitution of the 
United States was not only spoken of with reverence, but 
known and observed. 
Paut L. BLakety, S. J. 


ECONOMICS 


Is Capitalism Evil? 

((APITALISM has become an ill-sounding word. Few of us, 

in denouncing Socialism, care to appear as apologists for 
capitalism. There are some well-known Catholic publicists in 
all countries who are more extreme even than Socialists in their 
denunciation of the existing system. This antipathy to capitalism 
is to an important extent based on good grounds, but it is easy 
for condemnation to become too sweeping and to betray us into 
untenable positions, unless we are prepared to accept Socialism 
or else scrap all machinery and foreign trade and become a 
nation of walled towns and village communities. 


Its CHARACTERISTICS 


APITALISM must be considered less as a theory than as a 
condition, a working-system. Capitalism is the system of 
society in which the means of production, land and capital, are 
privately owned by a relatively small section of the community, 
while the majority of the people depend for their livelihood 
upon working as wage-earners for the owners of capital. In this 
system the rate of wages is determined by competitive bargain- 
ing between employer and employee, between the buyer and the 
seller of labor. Labor is regarded as a commodity like wheat 
or cotton or coal. Its price is a matter of contract, properly 
determined by competition, by each party trying to get as much 
as possible out of the other. The employer’s motive in hiring 
labor is to make a profit. The essential characteristics of capital- 
ism are, therefore, the existence in society of an owning class 
and a non-owning class, the employment for wages of the non- 
owners at work determined by the owners, the settlement of 
wages by competition, and the motive of profit-making as govern- 
ing the actions of the capitalists in employing labor and produc- 
ing goods. These are the essential characteristics of capitalism. 
There are many evil incidentals of capitalism, like sweating and 
unemployment and adulteration of goods, but I leave them out 
of the present discussion because even if all wages were high 
and employment regular and goods genuine, the system would 
be capitalistic as long as wage-earning laborers worked for 
profit-making capitalists. 

What is evil in the essential characteristics of capitalism? Let 
us take the first characteristic, the ownership by some members 
of society of the means of production. Assuming well-known 
Catholic principles to be true, such ownership is at least in- 
different, not evil. The second characteristic of capitalism is the 
lack of ownership by the greater number of the members of 
society. Again assuming well-known Catholic principles to be 
true, we must regard the propertyless condition of so many 
people to be an evil. The third characteristic is the employ- 
ment for wages of the non-owners at work determined by the 
owners. This charactertistic can hardly be judged when taken 
by itself. We may say, however, that there is nothing evil in 
the subordination of some men to the direction of others. 
Subordination is a necessity of human society. But the subordi- 
nation must be for the good of all, for the good of the one who 
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obeys as well as the good of the one who commands. It is a 
question for decision whether the particular form of subordina- 
tion involved by capitalism is for the common benefit or not. But 
subordination cannot be condemned as if it were in itself evil. 


Some Evit FEATURES 


HE fourth characteristic is the settlement of wages by com- 
petition. It is the theory, and generally speaking the practice 
of capitalism, that the capitalist gives the lowest wages he can. 
This theory is applied not only to the hiring of labor, but to 
all purchases and sales. Buy in the cheapest market sell in the 
dearest; such is the theory of capitalism. There is no doubt 
that this is an evil theory from a Catholic point of view. It is 
an evil theory for commercial transactions generally, but espe- 
cially when applied to labor. Catholic doctrine is that in every 
contract there must be a “ fair” exchange of benefits. We must 
charge a just price, not the highest that the market permits; 
we must also pay a just price, not the lowest that we may find a 
seller willing to take. We must be scrupulous to return an 
equivalent for benefits received. It would take much space to 
define fairness or equivalence in exchange, but it will be seen 
that the Catholic theory of giving as much as you receive is not 
in harmony with the capitalist principle of giving as little, and 
getting as much, as you can. 

In the case of “buying” labor, Catholic doctrine is that 
the lowest fair wage is a wage that enables the laborer to attain 
a certain standard of economic well-being. All men have a 
right to this minimum standard of well-being, and we all have a 
duty to secure, as far as it lies in our power, this standard for 
our fellows. We have a particular duty in this ‘regard to the 
men whose labor we ourselves employ. Far from getting as 
.much and giving as little as we can, we have no right to a par- 
ticle of profit from our capital until we have paid the laborer 
at least a living wage. The theory of capitalism, i. e., the theory 
of unrestricted competition is therefore evil, because it denies 
these antecedent conditions to a just contract. 


A CRITICISM 


HE practice of capitalism might be, and often is, better than 

its theory. It might be that though the capitalists never gave 
more wages than they were forced to give, yet the bargaining 
power of labor could be great enough to enforce a living wage. 
A “balance of power” could conceivably prevent oppression, 
without rooting out the will to oppress on the one side or the 
other. It is:not necessary to urge that we cannot trust to this 
balance of power, and our only security lies in our holding right 
principles. 

The fifth characteristic of capitalism is the motive of profit- 
making, or in the words of the economists, of self-interest as 
the determinant of action. From what has been said above it 
is clear that the motive of. profit-making must, on Catholic prin- 
ciples, be ruled by the duty of giving to others their due, of pay- 
ing fair wages and fair prices. By its undue exaltation of the 
motive of profit-making capitalism is evil. But there is a fur- 
ther consideration. On capitalistic principles it is legitimate 
to sell injurious drugs, trashy and immoral books, or any kind 
of harmful commodities provided there is no illegality or fraud 
involved. It is legitimate to supply a demand simply because it 
is a demand, and if the consumers are fools enough to want trash, 
or worse than trash, the responsibility is their own. It is legit- 
imate to trade on the folly of others. Such is the capitalist, 
commercialist, theory. It is an evil theory. Catholicism re- 
quires us to determine our actions not by the motive of profit- 
making, but by consideration for the welfare of others. The 
motive of profit-making which capitalism makes dominant is 
made strictly subordinate by Catholicism. Not that profit- 
making is forbidden. Subject to rule, there is a place for profit- 
making which Catholicism allows. 
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WHEN EviLt aND WHEN DEFECTIVE 


O sum up: Capitalism is not evil because it allows private 
ownership of capital, nor because it allows inequatities 
of wealth and economic power. It is defective in that it re- 
stricts to a small part of society the advantages of ownership, 
and it is evil in that it reposes on avarice as its motive of ac- 
tion, and denies to men such economic rights as they cannot win 
for themselves in the competitive struggle. The Christianization 
of the social order would involve the destruction of capitalism 
as we know it today, though it would not involve the abolicion of 
private property, of profit-making, or of wage-paying. By its 
. regulation of the motive of self-interest, Christianization would 
give us a new basis and a new spirit, but the framework of our 
existing industrial system might, conceivably, remain very much 
as it is at present. HENRY SOMERVILLE. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Do Not Like 
Labor Plan 


CCORDING to the Commerce Report, issued by the United 

States Department of Commerce, the labor provisions in 

the Treaty of Peace are not creating much enthusiasm in Japan: 
The Hochi, one of the leading papers in Japan, has pub- 
lished an interesting article on the effect which the adoption 
of the principles of the international labor convention 
would have upon the spinning industries of Japan. I+ states 
that there were in May of this year forty-two spinning 
mills, employing 29,000 males and 96,000 females, 5,000 of 
the total, mostly girls, being under fourteen years of age. 
The proposed enforcement of an eight-hour day would 
lessen the output by 40 per cent, the cessation of night 

work by 15 per cent, and of Sunday labor by 16 per cent. 
We can well imagine how an application of the Plumb plan 
to the spinning industries would appeal to the Japanese capitalists. 


The Drug Evil 
in America 


5 ieee metropolitan press has been giving much space to the 
drug. evil and the efforts that New York is making to 
combat it. Figures are not infallible yet it is generally con- 
ceded that 5,000,000 narcotic addicts as an ‘estimate for the 
United States;is too low. There is no country where the habit 
is more common, and before the passing of the Harrison law in 
1914 there was more opium smoked in America than in China. 
Five years’ opium consumption before 1914 cost America $18,- 
841,720, and at the same time 1,048,250 pounds of cocoa leaves 
were imported at $1.00 a pound. Cocaine was made of the cocoa 
leaf and perhaps ten per cent of it was used for a legitimate 
medical reason. It is only within the last twelve years that the 
States have thought it worth while to pass anti-narcotic legis- 
lation. Much of that legislation is inefféctive. While the evils 
of alcohol were preached from the house-tops a graver evil has 
grown up in American life, making its inroads into every class 
of society. 


Taking Religion 
Seriously 

66 OU see, we take our religion seriously in the Middle 
West,” remarked a delegate of the American Library 
Association at a New York convention, in explaining why cer- 
tain books could not be purchased, since “the taxpayers mostly 
go to the Presbyterian church, those that don’t go to the Metho- 
dist.” “We surely do,” interposed another delegate, as a Sun 
reporter caught the conversation. She came from beyond the 
Kaw, where there were some Catholics in her town and a 
Catholic church with a good membership: “But do you sup- 
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pose I could get an appropriation to buy a set of the ‘ Catholic 
Encyclopedia’? The trustees shied when I suggested it. Then 
some of the well-to-do Catholics subscribed for it and presented 
it to the library. I nearly lost my job by accepting the gift.” 
Two of the trustees, as it turned out, actually resigned, afraid 
of the political consequences of being connected with an insti- 
tution that would permit the circulation of such a book. “We 
had a funny experience in our library,” added another of the 
group, a librarian from one of the Great Lake towns: “ We 
are rather keen on our collection of local history, so when I 
had a chance to get a set of the ‘ Jesuit Relations’ at a bargain 
I went after it. I had to do a lot of explaining, and prove that 
it wasn’t a religious book at all, before I could buy it.” In an- 
other equally enlightened town the librarian herself refused to 
take part in the United War Work campaign because the 
Knights of Columbus and the Jewish Welfare Board were to re- 


ceive part of the money raised. Her reason was that she 
knew no money would be contributed if the people learned that 
any part of it was to be used for these organizations: “ There 


are lots of little towns like that. They report ‘Science and 
Health’ and ‘The New Revelation’ as their best non-fiction 
circulators, month after month. Of course the librarian has to 
reflect the tastes of her community.” Are the tastes of Catho- 
lics ever sufficiently impressed upon the public officials of the 
country? 


Catholic Statistician 
Retires 

DNase stg ag is made that the well-known Catholic 
statistician, Mr. Joseph H. Meier, whose reports upon the 
Catholic population of the United States have annually af- 
forded matter for abundant press comment, has just retired 
from his position. For fourteen years he has been editor and 
business manager of the “ Official Catholic Directory,” which in 
the meantime passed from the hands of M. H. Wiltzius & Co. 
to those of P. J. Kenedy & Sons. His work has been accom- 
plished with painstaking care, and the initiated alone can under- 
stand the difficulties of this task. It is impossible, indeed, ever 
to obtain the complete statistics of the Catholic population, since 
more than a decade of years may elapse between the different 
diocesan census. During all this time the diocesan population 
is apparently stationary. There is besides the vast “ floating” 
population, whose number can be approximated by the roughest 
estimate only. Two men will succeed to the position formerly 
occupied by Mr. Meier, whose duties had become too extensive. 

His previous occupation was in the daily-newspaper field. 


Aid for Louvain 
and Lille 


N most of the dioceses of the United States collections are 

being taken up during the month of September for the two 
hard-stricken universities of Louvain and Lille. It is the wish 
of the Holy Father himself that this collection should be made 
a notable success. It will furthermore be the most fitting token 
of our sympathy, that can be given to Cardinal Mercier on his 
arrival in America. But there is another reason which cannot 
fail to make the strongest appeal to every Catholic, and that is 
the urgent need of Catholic physicians, professors and lawyers, 
graduated from these two world-famous seats of learning, who 
shall be able to combat the strenuous efforts now being made to 
destroy the Faith in the countries that have already suffered 
exceedingly from the ravages of the war. The campaign of 
“evangelization” is carried on with enormous funds and the 
application of all possible human ingenuity and political influence 
or intrigue. The main object is to train up the children of 
Catholic parents to become Protestant evangelists in their own 
home countries. Few measures, if any, can be more important 
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than the struggle for a true and enlightened Catholic educational 
development throughout all these lands. 


Total Suppression 
for Ireland 


lap very capably edited Catholic Herald of India, in its is- 
sue of July 30, has this to suggest as a solution of the Irish 
question: 


Until a few years ago Ireland was refused Home Rule, 
because she was not a nation; but today she is refused the 
same, because she is three nations. “The difficulty,” says 
Mr. Lloyd George, “was that Ireland was not a nation, but 
three nations, in race, religion, temperament and outlook, 
and until it was bridged, it was futile to talk about the 
principle of self-determination.” A definite statement at 
last; so that Ireland will get Home Rule as soon as she has 
suppressed all minorities, divisions and splits; when all 
Irishmen will belong to one and the same religion, and will 
have the same temperament and outlook; when they will 
all dress, feed and think in the same way; when all Irish- 
men will be of identically the same age and the same sex— 
for how can a country be expected to govern itself, with 
those endless divisions into young and old, males and 
females? Meanwhile English capitalists and landowners 
will run the country and continue extracting £34,000,000 per 
annum, though the country’s taxable capacity is less than 
£5,000,000; they will speed up the unification of the race by 
encouraging emigration, a very hopeful process as there are 
only 4,000,000 Irishmen left in Ireland, thirty millions 
having looked for safety elsewhere. 


In the same number the Indian Government is advised “ to 
keep an eye on the American press,” which is publishing “ very 
damaging” reports about conditions in India. ; 


The Happy Socialist 
Family 


if arocneny can henceforth be no doubt as to the position of the 
National Socialist party on the question of Bolshevism. Not 
only was unqualified indorsement given to the Soviet Republic 
at the recent national convention held at Chicago, but the dele- 
gates leaped to their feet and cheered for several minutes when 
the following manifesto was read: 


We declare our solidarity with the workers of Russia in 
establishing their Soviet Republic and we indorse the Social- 
ists of Germany, Austria and Hungary in their struggle for 
freedom. We condemn the counter revolution in Russia 
backed by the Czarists and the Entente nations in an effort 
to destroy the Soviet Republic. We approve industrial as 
well as political action in the struggle for the emancipa- 
tion of the working class. 

The principle of anti-patriotism was again strongly approved 
in the resolution that states: 

Recognizing the crucial situation at home and abroad, the 
Socialist party of the United States, at its first national 
convention after the war, squarely takes its position with 
the uncompromising section of the international Socialist 
movement. We commend those factions of Socialists in 
other countries who remained steadfast to their principles 
during the war. 

The convention broke up into various sections according to 
the various degrees and shades of radicalism professed by the 
different membe?s. The last political group to be formed was 
the Communist party, patterned after the Soviet Republic of 
Russia, whose membership will be limited entirely to wage- 
earners. The party plans to establish colleges in every large 
city for the teaching of Communism and to give correspondence 
courses to members unable to attend the regular classes. An elab- 
orate propaganda program was adopted. The Communist Labor 
party, which had already been formed by the ultra-radical mem- 
bers of the convention, and is favored by such gentle spirits as 
the I. W. W. leaders Haywood and Reed, was not sufficiently 
drastic for these thirty-third degree Bolshevists, breathing fire 
and brimstone. 











































































